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THE CHRONICLE 


might be held pending shipping to agents, this program might well 
be carried on as a real service as well as a remunerative civilian en- 
terprise. The system is here, the agents are already working. It 
needs but the initiative of private enterprise, for which this country — 
has been justly famous, to keep the wheels of a very real service at 


work. 





Letters To The Editor 





Maggie Webb 


Dear Editor: 


I am enclosing a picture of a Quar- 
ter Horse called Maggie Webb. I 
wish I could go back 65 years and 
try my luck with the Thoroughbreds 
of today. 

I think the Quarter Horse of my 
day could run faster than those of 
today. We shipped a Thoroughbred 
stud to Archer county, Texas, around 
1880 and had some very good colts. 
I can’t find any record of Maggie 
Webb but I do know she was never 
beaten until she was nineteen years 
old. I believe she could tie Mr. 
Busher’s quarter. 


enough to print. 

I hope you will publish this as I 
feel strongly on the subject. There 
is a far greater need for protection 
for the poor brutes hired out by 
livery stables to pull junk and other 
wagons than to get all steamed up 
over poling horses. These livery 
stable horses are hired out to scaven- 
gers who gather up everything every- 
where to sell for junk. Not owning 
the horse, they have no compunct- 
ions about driving it to the limit of 
its endurance. 

I see these horses every day and 
have even been told by some of the 
drivers that sometimes a horse would 
be worked from 12 at night to 6 the 
next morning by one driver, then 
stabled until 9 A. M., and then at 
that hour rented out to another 
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driver for the whole day. Not long 
ago in a Philadelphia newspaper 
there was an account of a driver 
arrested after working his horse for 
eighteen hours straight. There seems 
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REMOUNT TO THE FOUR WINDS 





Despite the protective arm of one of the largest government 
bureaus in the United States, the Department of Agriculture—one 
that has been of the greatest use to the individual taxpayer—the 
newly founded Department of Agriculture Remount Program is ap- 
parently going into the discard. With it will go some 450 Thorough- 
bred stallions that were previously selected by the army for their 
stamina, substance and ability to get sound light horses. This latest 
development in the Remount Program: comes because of the absence 
of anv funds in the President’s budget for the maintenance of the 


program. 

According to Research Coordinator H. W. Marston of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes to William G. Rothermel of Meno- 
monee Falls, Wisconsin on February 9th, “It is true that the Presi- 
dent’s Budget for the fiscal year 1950 fails to provide an appropria- 
tion for the Agriculture Remount Service. We have no information 
as to the reason for eliminating this item. Under the circumstances, 
however, we are forced to liquidate this service to the light horse 
interests of the country before June 30th. Plans are now being de- 
veloped for the disposal of stallions now in the hands of agents.” 


It would seem, with the advent of the mechanized monsters of 
modern warfare, that the light horse industry is in truth going to be 
turned out on its own. Everyone interested in keeping this program 
going should write to his local Congressman or Senator. Failing this 
time worn panacea for political omissions, what is to be done with a 
plan that would have serviced a minimum of 10,000 mares this Spring? 
Are the horsemen who have kept these stallions at their own expense 
all year now to have the horses sold from under them before they 
can at least cash in on one year’s stud fees? This would hardly seem 
like Democratic justice. 

It appears certain that the horses will now be sold at auction and 
scattered to the four winds, and the immediate result will be the loss 
of an organization able to supply light horses at a minimum of cost 
to thousands of ranchers, dealers, farmers, and riding horse enthus- 
iasts all over the country while at the same time holding a nucleus 
of available horses for any national emergency. 

According to notification already sent to agents, it looks as if 
the Government was giving little regard to either the horses, the 
agents, or the possibility of a future program. All agents of the 
Department who hold stallions on loan have been advised that action 
to dispose of the stallions must be initiated by April Ist, 1949. If this 
program is adhered to, very few agents will have the slightest chance 
of breaking even this year as they will not have had an opportunity 
by that date to secure enough mares to pay for the stallion’s keep, 
let alone other incidental expenses. 

There are a great many interests in this country which are 
vitally concerned in seeing the continuation of a light horse breeding 
program. To mention but a few there are ranchmen from the west 
areas, farmers in the east and mid-west who can use lightweight 
draft animals or can make riding horses to sell, all categories of rid- 
ing enthusiasts all over the country, and last, but not least those 
patriotic civilians who would like to see the United States properly 
represented in the Equestrian Military Olympics by an adequately 
mounted team. A well organized and properly financed group of 
civilians could go to work at this juncture and buy many of these 
government horses, probably at a fraction of their original cost. 
Using the nucleus of the army agent program supplemented by some 
such station as either Front Royal, Virginia; Pomona, California; 
Fort Reno, Oklahoma, or Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to which stallions 
could be returned for treatment or disposal, and where new stallions 


I think there are Quarter Horses 
in the West that can outrun Stella 
Moore. The Quarter Horse bred as he 
is is some horse. It takes a good 
Thoroughbred to beat him. The great 
Quarter Horse of my day cam: from 
Wabash county, Illinois. Where Mag- 
gie Webb came from, I don’t kncw. 
and can’t find anyone in Olney, II- 
linois, that can tell me. I was born 
there, but I guess I am getting old, 
and I was too young to ask questions 
then. Yet the Wilson family owned 
her in her later years. Mrs. June 
Badger is a Wilson. I have seen 
some wonderful half mile and Quar- 
ter Horses. Wish I could go back 
and have some to get into your state 
and others. My grandparents came 
from Virginia when young. Hope 
to call on you some day. 

Respectfully yours, 
I. N. Wilson 
Aurora, Ill. 

(Editor’s Note: Please stop in 
on us any time, Mr. Wilson. Will be 
glad to see you. 

oi. 


Cruelty 





Dear Editor: 

There have been many letters 
published concerning the proper 
manner of schooling show horses and 
open herses in particular. I sent in 
one on poling which you were kind 


to be no provision whereby these 
poor beasts can be spared this awful 
life. On every rainy, cold winter ~* 
day these poor animals struggle thro- 
ugh the city drenched to the skin 
for the whole day. Milk-wagon 
horses and Police horses have on ‘ 
rain blankets but no one gives a 
darn for the humble junk wagon 
horses; from the way most of them 
look, every driver and owner should 
be arrested. 

If readers of this letter will take 
time to jot down the vendor or deal- 
er’s number when they see a horse 
ready to drop in its tracks and send 
a postcard to their local S. P. C. A., 
something can be done about this 
deplorable situation. 


Yours very truly, 

William Clark Miller 
Blue Bell, Moatgomery Co. 
Penna. 
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WRicur 


raglan sleeves 
storm cuffs 
expanding saddle 
gusset 
pommel strap 
long centre slit 
leg straps 
sizes 34-44 
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HUNTSMAN GEORGE BEEMAN OF ARAPAHOE HUNT, Littleton, Col. calls, “Lieu into cover, my lads,” starting the hunt and hounds seek the scent 
of a coyote. (Photo by Cecil H. Tilly) 
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pes Re er hs SARS ls 
ADMIRAL AND MRS. NEIL PHILLIPS, the former Mrs. Grace Eustis, out 
with the Warrenton Hunt. (Darling Photo) 
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). WHAT Was THE SORCERER, MERUIN'S CHARM FoR, 
MAKING A SLOW Horse Fast ? 


. (See drawing.) 

. What is the gestation period for a hound? 

. What is meant by ‘“‘to show”, in racing circles? 

. How can one detect, when a horse is brought in after hunting, any spots 
2% ’ where the saddle is exerting undue pressure? 

MILL CREEK HUNT OF WADSWORTH, ILL., (1. to r.): Huntsman Carey . If you are leading a horse along a road to a meet on which side should it be? 


Rogers; whip Bunny Dean and Joint-M. F. H. Mrs. James Simpson, Jr., fol- . What is plaiting? 
, lowed by the Field. (Answers on Page 23) 
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RIDING THE CHRONICLE 
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Col. Hiram E. Tuttle Demonstrates Dressage Movements 
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OLYMPIC AT THE EXTENDED TROT. The Dressage Test of the 1948 Olympic 3-Day Event called for a walk, trot, and canter in collected and extended 
forms. 


SI MURRAY TWO-TRACKS to the right (above). 

This movement is required in the 3-Day Event and 

in the individual Dressage Test, which also re- 

quires more difficult movements, such as the piaf- Pe neg ty Be vase 
fer (upper right) being executed by Vast and the seates oR ot =~ 
change of leads (lower right) demonstrated by Si “oa 
Murray, all four feet off the ground at the exact 

instant of changing leads from right to left. 
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Dressage Not An Exotic Kind of Riding 





It Consists of Training A Horse By Gradual 
Stages To Improve Its Performance, Using 
Sound, Proven, Well-Known Principles 





W. C. Magli and B. P. Mueller 





Widespread interest in interna- 
tional type competitions such as the 
Olympic Three-Day Event and dress- 
age is indicated by numerous letters 
and articles in The Chronicle and 
elsewhere. It is evident that many 
people are anxious for some deve- 
lopment that would promote such 
equestrian sport and arts, and offset 
the loss of our military representa- 
tion in future Olympic Games. 

There are two big obstacles to 
such a development. The first is the 
lack of contests anywhere in the 
country that would encourage seri- 
ous effort. Classes patterned after 
Olympic contests must be devised 
and introduced at hunter trials and 
outdoor horse shows with encourag- 
ing rewards to competitors if any 
progress is to be made in this direc- 
tion. This is the only way a supply 
of Olympic candidates can be creat- 
ed. The other obstacle is the univer- 
sal misunderstanding of the term 
“dressage’’. It is unfortunate that 
so many American horsemen inter- 
pret this term as meaning impracti- 
cal stunts and tricks that ‘‘spoil’’ a 
horse. Yet these same horsemen 
develop supple, well balanced hunt- 
ers, square and free going, schooled 
in the “aids” and such dressage 
movements as changing leads in the 
air, without realizing that what they 
are doing is dressage in the true 
sense of the word. Introduction of 
Olympic type training tests will 
quickly dispel these misconceptions. 
The improvement in horses, result- 
ing from their training for these 
contests, will sell dressage to Ameri- 
can horsemen. 

Experts, would-be experts, and 
well meaning proponents have done 
much harm when writing or talking 
about dressage by seldom failing to 
mention the great Huropean Masters 
of “this style of riding’ with their 
faultless perfection and lifetime ef- 
fort. The implication is that dress- 
age is a special, quaint, and exotic 
kind of riding that only the genius 
with special gifts, willing to dévote 
a lifetime to it, can hope to master. 
This is a long way from the truth. It 
is certainly not a different ‘‘style”’ of 
riding. It is simply training a horse 
by progressive stages to improve its 
performance, obedience, riding, and 
handling qualities; using, sound, 
proven, well-known principles. It is 
not necessary to be a “master” or of 
Olympic caliber to do this. Any fair- 
ly able rider can apply these princi- 
ples to any good riding horse with 
gratifying results. 

It is time all this twaddle about 
dressage was debunked. The Dress- 
age Test of the 1948 Olympic Three- 
Day Event called for a walk, trot, 
and canter in collected and extended 
forms, with numerous turns at these 
gaits, and several halts. Horses 
were required to back four steps, de- 
part from halt to canter on left and 
right leads, and two-track at a walk, 
trot, and canter. There is nothing 
unusual about any of this except 
Possibly, the two-tracking. This is, 
however, just a mechanical result of 
the application of simple aids, 
something any child with a pony 
ought to know. There is nothing in 
any of the test beyond the capabili- 
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ties of the average horse and rider. 
It merely requires a fair amount of 
tact, good hands and seat, and a 
knowledge of what to do with the 
reins and heels. 

The Individual Dressage Test in 

which a more finished performance 
is expected, required the foregoing 
movements plus figure §8’s at a can- 
ter, pirouettes (two-tracking in a 
circle at a canter), and a change of 
leads every four strides down to 
fifteen changes from stride to stride. 
This last movement is quite an ef- 
fort and requires considerable apti- 
tude in both horse and rider. A 
change every four strides though, is 
not too much to expect of a good 
hunter. In the 1948 Olympics the 
passage and piaffer were not requir- 
ed although they probably will be 
reinstated as a requirement in the 
Individual Test in 1952. The practi- 
cal aspects of these two movements 
have most often been questioned. it 
shou:id be kept in mind that dress- 
age is a progressive matter. If train- 
ing tests are introduced in a series, 
for various stages of training and 
degrees of difficulty, riders and 
horses with superior talents will be 
revealed. The ultimate degree may 
be left to them, It is an individual 
choice. 
- As matters now stand, horsemen 
are handicapped by lack of under- 
standing and direction. Training 
tests would provide an incentive and 
an outlet for latent ability, and un- 
cover those of Olympic quality. How- 
ever important it may be to have U. 
S. representation in the Olympics, 
even greater benefits would accure 
by raising horsemanship standards 
generally. This, after all, is just 
what the Olympics or any such con- 
tests are supposed to do. 

The initial step should be the in- 
troduction of a competition compos- 
ed of three elements patterned after 
the Olympic Three-Day Event. The 
three elements should be judged, 
both separately and as a unit ac- 
cording to F. B. I. rules and stand- 
ards. The first element should be 
the training (dressage) test and 
made a qualifying step for the other 
two phases. The second element 
should be a cross-country ride with 
a time factor, over varying terrain 
and obstacles, and the third a jump- 
ing test in the ring. 

Because such a competition should 
be adaptable to one and two day- 
shows it needs a new name. The 
word “Triathlon” is suggested as it 
may be interpreted as a contest of 
three parts or elements. The ‘“‘Triath- 
lon” should be divided into several 
standardized degrees of difficulty, 
various stages of skill, training and 
conditioning. Amateurs only should 
be qualified to compete and no cash 
prizes should ever be given. This 
will protect contestants from future 
charges of professionalism and tend 
to make the “Triathlon” a _ true 
sporting event. Giving a king-size, 
featured trophy to the winner, and 
certificates to all others that make 
a creditable score, would do much 
toward making this a popular event. 

The training phase of the ‘‘Triath- 
lon” might be divided into about 
four degrees or grades. The first 
grade, serving as an introduction, 
should » be demanding enough to 
gauge developement of horse and 
rider, yet simple enough not to dis- 
courage entrants. After winning a 
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certain number of points the horse 
would be certified eligible to com- 
pete in the succeeding grade. Each 
grade should be progressively more 
demanding, with the fourth grade 
requirements the same as the train- 
ing phase of the Olympic Three-Day 

Event. Those making a high score 

in the fourth grade should be ready 

to proceed from this point to Individ- 
ual Dressage competitions. 

The Olympic Cross Country Phase 
of the Three-Day Event reqvwires the 
following ride: (distance and times 
approximate) 

A. 3.7 miles of roads and paths at a 
rate of about 8 mph. Time, 27 
min. 

. 2.2 miles steeplechase with 10 to 

12 jumps at about 23 mph. Time, 

6 min, 23 sec. 

. 9 miles over roads and paths at 

about 8 mph. Time allowed, 68 

min. 


. 5 mile cross country ride with 
30 to 35 jumps at about 16 mph. 
Time, 18 min. 
E. 06 mile on the flat at 
Time, 3 min. 
This is often referred to as the ‘‘En- 
durance Test’’ as indeed it is. The in- 
clusion of a modified cross-country 
ride in the “Triathlon” would serve 
to test a horse over varied terrain, 
over vroad jumps and fences, and 
jumping at speed. It will serve to 
make riders rate conscious, school 
them in judgment of pace and in 
the employment of different rates 
and gaits to the best advantage. 
Each segment of the Olympic cross- 
country ride can be reduced in 
length and effort proportionately, 
while still retaining features of rate 
and ‘regulation obstacles. This will 
give entrants needed experience, Regardless of weather, your legs stay 
leaving endurance, which is largely dry well-fitting boots. (left) 
a matter of conditioning, for a later Quantock—in brown; (#ght) Beaufort— 
date. in black. Sizes for ladies, 4 to 8; sizes 
The third phase of the Olympic for gentlemen, 6. to 12 $13.50 
Three-Day Event, stadium jumping 
is designed to demonstrate that after Prompt Attention to Mail Orders 
a great effort in the field a horse 
retains the suppleness and energy 
required by a hunter or a charger 
to continue service. The principle 
difference from other show ring clas- 
ses is that a rate of about 15 mph. 
Continued on Page Twenty-One 
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Lane Fox Show Saddles 


The last word in saddle smartness, The Lane Fox Show Sad- 
dle is a genuine contribution to the particular equestrian. 


KNOWN FOR QUALITY THE WORLD OVER 
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HUNTING 





Great Huntsman To Retire 








Charlie Smith of Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire 
Foxhounds Typifies the Kind of Polished 
Foxhunting Which Scarcely Exists Any More 





(Editor’s note: This sketch of the 
retiring huntsman of Mr. Stewart’s 
Cheshire Foxhounds is reprinted 
from The Archive, Downingtown, Pa. 
and was written by Jane McIlvaine, 
co-editor of that paper.) 


The retirement of Charlie Smith, 
huntsman for Mr. Stewart’s Che- 
shire Foxhounds, due to take place 
April 1, means the loss of a great 
professional huntsman—a huntsman 
attuned to a certain type of polished 
and perfected foxhunting which, with 
the exception of Mr. Stewart’s 
hounds, now maintained by Mrs. 
John B. Hannum III, scarcely exists 
any more. For Charlie Smith was 
trained in the»grand tradition of 
British foxhunting, second horses 
and sandwich boxes, Surtees and 





CHARLIE SMITH 


John Peel. To learn his ‘‘trade’”’ he 
served a. long apprenticeship. He 
studied with the diligence and pride 
of one training for the Law or any 
other profession. From the time 
when, at the age of six, he first went 
hunting on a Gallway pony in North 
Warwickshire, his aim in life was to 


master the art of a huntsman. Under 
the tutelage and mastership of the 
late W. Plunket Stewart, Esq., he at- 
tained his goal by becoming hunts- 
man for one of"the greatest packs of 
hounds in the word. That he attain- 
ed perfection in his field of endea- 
vor is apparent to anyone who has 
ever hunted at Unionville. 

As it was for Mr. Stewart, hunting 
to Charlie was and is more than just 
an occupation. It is a fascinating 
and mysterious science with ever 
new and surprising ramifications to 
be studied and mastered. “How 
many young fellows today,’’ Says 
Charlie, ‘“‘can blow the eight dif- 
ferent calls on a hunting horn?” 
Charlie is one of the few if not the 
only huntsman in this country who 
knows them all. Mr. J. Stanley 
Reeve has had them transcribed on- 
to a record. They are: 1. Moving 
off from the meet, 2. Drawing, 3. 
The find, 4. Riot, 5. Doubling the 
horn, 6. Gone to ground or the kill, 
7. Drawing hounds out of cover for 
the homeward journey, 8. The final 
Tea-note blown as hounds are enter- 
ing the kennels which means to put 
the kettle on_at the end of the day. 

In order to learn to blow. the calls 
exactly Charlie practiced long hours 
by himself with the meticulous at- 
tention of a violinist studying for 
his first concert at Carnegie Hall. 
But knowing how to blow a hunting 
horn is but a small part of the tech- 
nique of being a huntsman, Charlie 
maintains. A huntsman must not 
only know his country like the palm 
of his hand, but the foxes in it, 
where they may be found and what 
their habits are (in order to cast 
hounds on the line with a minimum 
of lost time should their ‘‘Heads 
come up!’’). He should be a good 
horseman, be able to stay with 
hounds no matter what stands in his 
way. He should be courteous and re- 
spectful to the Field. be well turn- 
ed out and have his hounds disciplin- 
ed and malleable. 

Charlie Smith began his appren- 
ticeship in England. After two years 
with the Dragoons in World War I, 
where he was batman for Major 
George Smith Bosanquet. The Ma- 
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jor took Charlie back to Broxbourne 
Hall in Hartfordshire as whipper- 
in for his private pack. 


“Those were the days,’’ says 
Charlie. ‘‘The Major had 36 servants. 
On hunting days he turned out eight 
men in scarlet all mounted on gray 
hunters. Each had clothes for each 
hunting day in the week and at the 
beginning of every new season were 
presented with complete new hunt 
liveries from velvet caps to top 
boots! 

“We needed them,’ Charlie recol- 
lects, “In England it rains almost 
all the time. Some hunting morn- 
ings we’d leave the kennels at 7 a. 
m., to hack 15 miles to an 11 o’clock 
meet but 10 miles from the heart of 
London. We'd hunt all day long in 
the pouring rain and sometimes not 
get back to the kennels till 11 that 
night.” 

One of Charlie’s favorite stories 
(about those days when he hunted 
foxes all winter, then went stag hunt- 
ing during the summer in Devon- 
shire) is about the time that the Ma- 
jor tried to hunt his hounds without 
getting them wet! They were getting 
over distemper, and he decided that 
it wouldn’t hurt them to go out as 
long as they kept dry. The staff 
was ordered to hack 14 miles to 
Lord Salisbury’s deer park, (a 500 
acre area interlaced with iron fences 
which Lord Salisbury, a cripple in a 
wheel chair, used to pull himself 
about the park). At the Park, the 
Keeper passed on the word that a 
fox was hiding in a willow tree by 
the river. Just as hounds got close 
by, the fox jumped into the river and 
swam across. Hounds plunged in 
after Reynard and chopped him down 
two fields hence. The crusty Major 
was furious. ‘‘Take them home and 
rub them down with bags,”’ he order- 
ed. ‘‘They’ll all get pneumonia and 
die!”’ 

“After Trotting them 14 miles 
home, there wasn’t so much as a 
hounds with a hair of its head wet’’, 
Charlie remembers, ‘‘and there we 
were a rubpving ’em down with bags 
way into the night!” 

In 1920, after the Major’s death, 
Charlie had a chance to go to another 
British pack or come to America. He 


flipped a coin and came here as 
first whipper-in for Mr. Stewart. 
Frank Dare, Sr. (onetime huntsman 
for the Morpeth in England) was 
huntsman at the time. When Dare 
retired to his farm in Northern 


Canada in 1926, Charlie Smith be. 


came huntsman. “In those days,” he 
says, “‘the fences were really big, 
Around Webb’s Wood there were qa 
lot of snake fences which have since 
fallen down. They took a bit of 
doing!”’ 

But the greatest day in Charlie 
Smith’s 29 years with Mr. Stewart 
(with the possible exception of Lord 
Halifax’s visit shortly after his ar- 
rival in Washington as Britain’s war- 
time Ambassador) was Saturday, 
February 6, 1932. On that day 
the Cheshire bitch pack ran forty 
miles, from Saw Mill Wood to Len- 
ape and back to kill at the foot of 
Powell’s Hilltop, after a five hour 
and twenty minute run, To quote 
Mr. Stanley Reeve, “there were only 
three of us left, with Charlie Smith 
well out in front cheering his fast 
flying beauties on with the golden 
notes of his horn fast fading away 
in the little wooded valley below.” 

And when Charlie Smith blows 
his cherished, dented English hunt- 
ing horn on the last day of this sea- 
son and as the final note fades into 
memory, the curtain will ring down 
on the second Cato of a great team 
whose like will not be seen again. 











MOON BLIND B. 


A Moon Blind Vitamin a day, keeps 
Ophthalmia away. 


+ When you write please make name and 
address clear. Tell how many horses 
you have and what you have learned 
about Ophthalmia. Do you know of a 
case where riboflavin has failed to 
prevent Ophthalmia I know of only 
one, (and it was not my pills). Major 
Jones is investigating that case now. 
I got very few answers to my question 
two weeks ago about prices so I reckon 
my prices are low enough. Want the 
story of the Army research? 
1 bottle 200 tablets $ 6.00 PP 
2 bottles 400 tablets 11.00 PP 
3 bottles 600 tablets 16.00 PP 
1 jar 1,000 tablets 26.00 PP 


E. Carter Foster 


THE PLAINS, VA. 
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Friday, February 25, 1949 


Moore County Hounds 


Southern Pines, N. C. 
Established 1914 
Recognized 1920 
Master: William O. Moss. 
Hounds: Cross-bred. 
Hunting: Fox and drag. 
Colors: Scarlet, navy-blue collar. 





The day was cool and the ground 
damp with low hanging fog on Jan. 
18. as Moore County Hounds met at 
Scott’s Corner at 9 o’clock. The 
huntsman had planned to draw Long 
Branch, but hounds were so keen on 
the way to the Head, that he cast 
them and they went away at once in 
full cry. The -young hounds led a 
fast pace, but when they checked, it 
was the old hounds who put them 
straight. The fox went down Long 
Branch to Carrol’s Branch at Canal 
Crossing. He crossed the fire lane 
near Chopped Fox Head and ran up 
Sawdust Head. Here he cut out of 
Sawdust Head and went into the 
Mile-Away pasture, running the pas- 
tures and almost fooling them at 
Saw Mill Site. However, they were 
pushing too hard to lose now and 
the cry was terrific. The staff and 
Mary Brewster bothered hounds pnce 
py foiling the line when the fox cir- 
cied. They were soon away aguin 
and finally rolled him over on Sky- 
line Airport. The run lasted 40 minu- 


tes, but the pace was so terrific that ° 


both hounds and horses were-tired, 
so the huntsman called it a day. The 
mask was given to Louis Meyer and 
the brush to Mrs. George Brewster, 
Jr. with pads going to Ann Hunne- 
man, Sylvester Lattermilk, and Red 
Overton. 

Hounds met on Jan. 20 at the Sky- 
line Airport at 9 o’clock. It was cool, 
put very windy. Hounds were put in 
and drew Airport Head. They work- 
ed dilligently to Beaver Dam Head 
where they opened, and it looked as 
though there would be a good run. 
However, as soon as “Mr. Red” left 
the swamp, hounds couldn’t run. 
They worked on up to the Dam 
where they swung right to Edmes- 
ten’s. Here Hateful, Boss, and Ban- 
gle went up the road with their 
sterns wagging, but they did not 
open. The huntsman brought the 
pack to them, but they failed to pick 
up a line. They worked on down to 
the bridges where there was a short 
burst with the pack in full cry. 
After working on up the branch, 
hounds hit a good line and ran their 
fox to Van Urk’s where they lost. In 
working home, hounds opened oc- 
casionally and in Mile-Away pasture 
they showed considerable interest, 
put there was such an extremely 
high wind that the huntsman blew 
off as it was then about 11:30. 

The day was hot, damp and still 
when hounds met at Jorema Lodge 
at 9 o’clock on Jan. 25. The hunts- 
man drew down over old burned 
panel. Chester appeared very inter- 
ested, but did not open until he 
reached the Mile-Away pasture. The 
pack joined him and for a few minu- 
tes there was great cry. They work- 
ed on up the branch, seeming to hit 
the line off and on until just this 
side of the Sunken Bridge where 
they went away in full ery. Hounds 
lost again at Carter’s Crossing, but 
worked on up and around Murtagh 
Head until Boss, Best, and Minstrel 
hit a cold line, pulled the pack to 
them and cold trailed over to the 
Clay Pit on Keating’s. Here they 
checked again so the huntsman lift- 
ed hounds and took them to the 
Old Rice Field. Three hounds feath- 
ered arcund an old fallen pine tree 
and in a few minutes opened in the 
Head. A fox was viewed and soon the 
pack was in full cry. The fox was 
viewed again as he came out of the 
other side of the swamp near the 
fire lane. He crossed this and ducked 
back again into the swamp. Reynard 
gave them a real burst from here to 


the Head near Beaver Dam. He then 
took his pursuers cross country, 
back to the Rice Field and across 
the fire lane to the big swamp near 


Octebony Crossing where hounds 
lost. It was a wonderful run for both 
hounds and Field. 

It was warm, and dry with a slight 
Wind on Jan. 27. Moore County 
Hounds met at Scott’s Corner. The 
Field jogged down the road and 
hounds were cast in just back of 
Young's. Sorrowful found almost im- 
mediately and the rest of the pack 
went to him. They were off in full 
cry, taking the Field through the 
thickest of black jack, across the fire 
lane and all of the way to the Mail 
Box Head at a fast clip. As they 
Seemed to lose here, the huntsman 
took them back to the new Saw Mill 


* 


Mill Creek Hunt 


Wadsworth, Illinois” 
Established 1920 
Re-Registered 1948 
Joint-Masters: Mrs. James Simpson, Jr. 
Hulburd Johnston. 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox and drag. 
Colors: Scarlet-blue collar with yellow piping. 


From a rather tentative and mod- 
est reopening in the fall of 1947, 
the Mill Creek Hunt has just com- 
pleted a most successful season in 
1948, 


This hunt was first recognized 
back in 1920, when it hunted a 
country directly west of Lake Forest, 
Illinois. This country-side, how- 
ever, became too built up, and in 
1926, an enterprising group of hunt- 
ing enthusiasts, led by their Master, 
Austin Niblack, moved to the pre- 
sent location north and west of 
Wadsworth, Illinois. Here the coun- 
try is slightly rolling, with large, 
galloping fields, and enough wood- 
lands, ravines, brooks and pastures 
to make for both excellent fox and 
drag hunting. New stables and 
kennels were built, which had to be 
abandoned in 1942 because of the 
war. 

In the summer of 1947, interest 
was revived, and under the guidance 
of the James *Simpsons, the small 
nucleus of a hunt was assembled. 
We were most fortunate in getting 
Carey Rogers to hunt hounds and to 
take charge of the hunt stables. Some 
hounds were hastily assembled, a 
few Penn-marydels from the estate 
of Newbold Ely, supplemented by a 
motley crew of cross-breds, and Eng- 
lish hounds. With only three weeks 
of work, this pack ran remarkably 
well, and the Mill Creek Hunt was 
once more in full cry. At the end 
of the season, an additional ten 
couple of young hounds were pur- 
chased from the estate of Mr. Ely, 
and these, with a good deal of hard 
work during the summer, were en- 
tered in the fall and ran very well. 

From April 4 to May 23, 1948, we 
had a dozen good spring hunts, 
which were made possible by good 
luck in the weather and the fact 
that the country not only drains 
well, but—has a good deal of per- 
manent pasture lands. 

On September 12, the opening 
meet was held at the Mill Creek 
Hunt Stables, and due to a mild 
fall, the season did not close until 
the 19th of December. In addition 
to the spring hunts, hounds went 
out 32 times on Wednesdays and 
Sundays, with an occasional bye day. 
This includes nine days of fox hunt- 
ing, with four foxes accounted for. 
The pack usually averaged from 12 
to 14 couples and gave us excellent 
sport, running well bunched, and 
giving a good deal of tongue. We 
had many good runs, followed‘ by 
excellent breakfasts, luncheons and 
teas in the trophy room of the Simp- 
sons’ stables. A great deal of new 
panelling, mostly post and rail, and 





near Edmesten Crossing. 1t wasn’t 
long until they hit another fox, but 
the line seemed a little cold. After 
crossing Edmesten’s, through Heads 
around Sweetheart Lake Road, they 
swung back again to Coffey Spring. 
It was hard work on the ridges, but 
hounds were running and spoke well 
in the swamps. The fox ran a fairly 
straight line to the saw mill near 
Rice Field where he stumped them 
for some time. Finally Courage open- 
ed on down the pranch, and the Field 
got a view near Little Creek at Foxy 
Hollow. The fox ran towards Keat- 
ing’s but doubled back here, and 
hounds checked again for some time. 
Sorrowful straightened him out. The 
clever fox had reversed to go back 
the way he c-me through the horses’ 
path. The Field got two or three 
views here since the fox was playing 
around the horses and baffling the 
hounds. He doubled back again and 
this time a few of the young hounds 
got on his line and soon had him in 
full flight. They finally killed their 
fox on No. 1 Fire Lane. Hounds had 
done a good day’s work since it was 
a bad scenting day.—The Tarheel 














TURNER WILTSHIRE 


MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 
Farms in Virginia’s delightful 
hunting country 





Homes on the Blue Ridge 














Howard County Hunt 
Ellicott City, Maryland 

Established 1930 
Recognized 1932 

Master: Augustus Riggs IV. 

Hounds: American. 

Hunting: Fox. 

Colors: Scarlet, canary-yellow collar. 


On Saturday, January 15, a good 
Field moved off from Union Chapel. 
Hounds struck’ immediately and, 
after a short run, killed in Royer’s 
meadow. Our Master, Augustus 
Riggs, blooded one of our hard hunt- 
ing young members, Miss Ann Sho- 
well, presenting her with the mask. 
The brush was given to Mrs. C. W. 
Kershow. 


Hounds were cast again and the 
huntsman’s “Gone Away” resounded 
through the field, starting us on one 
of the best runs of this season. In 
no time we were leaving our upper 
hunting country and ole Reynard 
was taking us at a fast pace over 
fields and fences. After a run of 
one and one-half hours, the fox was 
put to earth at Sapling Range. 


While we were walking our steam- 
ing horses and chatting of our good 
fortune and the fine sport of the 
afternoon, our Master directed the 
huntsman to draw Sapling Range and 
some diehards elected to follow. Our 
perserverance was rewarded, and 
with a loud burst, hounds led us on 
another good ‘chase to Brighton 
Dam, the borderline of Montgomery 
and Howard Counties. Here, hounds 
put the third fox to earth, and as it 





chicken coops, was put in during the 
summer, and all the buildings have 
been newly painted. 

The Mill Creek Hunter Trials were 
very successfully run off on the 24th 
of October, an account of which was 
published in The Chronicle of Nov- 
ember 12. 

The hunt was re-registered this 
year, and with an even expanding 
Field, we hope to again be recogniz- 
ed before another year rolls by 

—-EK. C., 


HUNTING 





was almost dark the hunt was blown 


off. 


With coat collars up, we started 
our long hack home, shortening the 
miles with our talk of the day and 
hopes for many more hunts before 
the finish of this very successful 
season. Needless to say, our mounts 
had fulfilled our every expectation 
and as Kipling said: 

‘“‘When Horse and Rider each can 
trust the other everywhere, 

It takes a fence and more than a 
fence to daunt that happy pair; 

For the one will Go what the other 
demands, although he is beaten 
and blown, 

And when it is done, they can live 
through a run that neither could 
face alone.” 

—K. P. C. and D. K, 


DEHNER 


Custom Built 


Wellington 
Boots 


A 10-inch boot that 
has met with tre- 
mendous_ popularity. 
First designed for 
Army and Navy 
Fighters. Tan or black 
calfskin, soft, pliable 
tops and leather lin- 
ed vampes. 
Men's sizes in 
stock for 
immediate 
delivery. 


















Jodhpurs, 3-Buckle Field, Newmarket, 
Fox Hunting Kennel, and Dress Boots 

- Boots for all occasions for men 
and women. 


Write for name of Dehner Dealer 


nearest you, or for leather swatches, 
descriptive folder, and prices. 


te DEHNER CO., ™ 


2059 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 














HUNTER DIRECTORY 





ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 
Royal Oaks Stables 
County Line Road, Deerfield, Illinois 
. Phones: 

Northbrook 299 Highland Park 3223 
Hunters and Jumpers For Sale. 
Horses trained for show ring and 

hunting field. 
Instruction. Covered Arena 





STANLEY LUKE FARM 
Established in 1923 
Hunters, Jumpers and Show Horses 
Horses taken to board, train and 
show 
La Grange, Mlinois 
La Grange 1720-Y-2 





INDIANA 


FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Aunters 
Open Jumpers. 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown 
MAX BONHAM, Trainer and Mer. 
R. R. No. 2 Carmel, Indiana. 
Phone 204 





KANSAS 


KANSAS SOMERSET STABLES 
Joe Mackey & Son 
Hunters - Jumpers - Polo Ponies 
Horses taken to Train, Board and 


Show. 
Box 156, Overland Park, Kansas 
Telephone: Hedrick 0241 





OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand 


Phone--Gates Mills—693 





PENNSYLVANIA 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mer. 
Tel. Wycombe 2681 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
Thoroughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 


VALLEY FORGE FARM 
Valley Forge, Pa. 
Hunters and Jumpers 
Horses Broken and Schooled 
Tel. Berwyn 0718 


BET-PEG STABLE 
25 Large, Modern Box Stalls 
Indoor Ring 
Training and Schooling 
2-year-olds for track 
Hunters and Jumpers. for show ring 
BETTY and PEGGY MILLS 
Godfrey Road, Ithan, Penna. 
Wayne 3050 


VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush and Show 
Prospects 
All Ages 
Berryville ~ Virginia 


Conformation and Working Hunters 
Open Jumpers that are ready to win 
in any company. 

JOE GREEN 
Route 15 

















Warrenton 
Telephone 878 


HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and 
- Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 5467 


TIPPERARY STABLE 
Made and Green Hunters 
Show Prospects 
Im >orted Canadian Hunters 
JACK PRESTAGE 


Tel. 15-J 


Virginia 











SHOWING 


Canadian Hunter Soc. 
And Light Horse Soc. 
Hold Meetings, Feb. 2 


Broadview 

The annual meetings of the Cana- 
dian Hunter Society and the Cana- 
dian Hunter and Light Horse Im- 
provement Society were held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada 
on Feb. 2 As the two societies are 
closely related in their work and 
directeYs and members of both in- 
volvé the same people to a large ex- 
tent. the meetings were held in the 
same committee room, one following 
other. 

Canadian Hunter Society is 
ranization and has its own 
stud book. The Light Horse Im- 
provement Society deals with im- 
provement of Half-bred horses, regis- 
approved and inspected mares 
and their foals and works toward 
raising the standard of Half-bred 
horses generally throughout Canada 

Col. R. S. Timmis, president of 
both societies, was elected for ano- 
ther term. 

The Canadian Hunter Society, a 
comparatively new organization 
which has established a _ definite 
breed of Canadian hunters, had an 
outstandingly successful year. Six- 
teen new mares were registered, and 
42 foals. Twenty-nine stallions 
standing for public service were ex- 
amined and approved in 1948. Breed- 
ing classes for mares and foals re- 
gistered with the society were held 
at several shows. These events were 
well filled and the caliver of en- 
tries was very high. 

Col. Timmis’ report on 
Horse Improvement Society 
that donations were made to 17 
horse shows, mostly in Ontario, for 
breeding classes. These for the most 
part took the form of cash awards 
but a number of the society’s bronze 
statues of horses were also present- 
ed, especially to fairs, etc., in horse 
breeding localities since these were 
designed to show farmer breeders 
the ideal type of horse aimed at by 
the society: a weight carrying type 
of hunter with quality that can do 
work on the farm as well as bring 
profitable returns to the breeder 
through sale as a hunter or show 
horse. 

Col. Timmis praised the co-opera- 
tion of both the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments which have pro- 
vided substantial grants and spoke 
of the great assistance that Dr. Les- 
the Department of Agricul- 
given. The society is gain- 
wider recognition for its 
the U. S. A. and in 
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Over 4,000 foals 
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mares and 1,700 
have now been registered with 
society, 199 mares and 136 foals 
being new registrations in 1948. 
Foals are not subject to complete re- 
gistration until passing inspection at 
3 years of age. 

The membership has_ increased 
from 225 in 1947 to 250 in 1948, 
and a substantial increase above this 
is expected for 1949. 

Three new stallions have been 
purchased within the last 3 months. 
The brown Thoroughbred Temok 
will stand in Manitoba; Royal 
Knight has gone to Ramloops, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Lake Net has 
been taken by P. A. Taylor for the 
Department of Agriculture in Saska- 
tchewan. Five more Thoroughbred 
stallions were imported last year 
from Britain by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 6 the previous year. Cana- 
dian sportsmen have been most gen- 
erous in donating stallions to the 
society which also makes private 
purchases from time to time. There 
is a great demand for more stallions 
but suitable horses are not too easy 
to find. 

Col. proud to an- 
nounce that one of the _ society’s 
stallions, San Isidro, was awarded 
the grand championship for Thoro- 
ughbred stallions at the Royal Win- 
ter Fair. Lord Middleton, the well 
known British authority who came 
from England to judge hunters, con- 
sidered him a very excellent type to 
get hunters. 

Col. Timmis also spoke of the 
influence of Canadian hunt clubs in 
promoting interest and sport with 
horses. It was also interesting to 


Timmis was 


note that all four of Canada’s hunts 
were represented at the meeting by 
members of the society. He also 
paid tribute to the good work being 
done by the Pony Clubs in Canada 
in educating the younger generation 
in the matter of horses. These 
children are all potential horse 
owners. 


Mr. Taylor, from Saskatchewan 
gave a report on light horse breeu- 
ing in his province. The breeding 
of draft horses has dropped off con- 
siderably in all the western pro- 
vinces but light horses are definitely 
increasing. They have a dearth of 
light horse stallions, however, and 
are trying to procure Thoroughbred 
and straight going Standard-bred 
horses. Best results seem to have 
been procured from crossing such 
horses on Clydesdale mares and two 
new horses are being sent into the 
Clydesdale district in Saskatchewan 
this year. The demand for utility 
horses is good and interest is in- 
creasing in hacks, hunters and jum- 
pers. Though they have no foxes 
in the west, Mr. Taylor thought thei 
coyotes could provide good sport and 
added that several packs of hounds 
might spring up in the near future 
though he did not know if hunt 
clubs, as we know them in the east 
would be feasible. 


There followed an open meeting 
of members where a number of 
things were discussed; among them 
the scarity of shoeing smiths which 
seems to be prevalent, all across 
Canada. A number of suggestions 
were made as to how to encourage 
young men to go into the profession 
and how experienced men might be 
procured from the Old Country or 
Europe. The society will look into 
this matter. 


Dr. George Cairus indicated that 
Bill Mitchell, athletic director at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, is in- 
terested in equitation and in pro- 
viding instructions to students. 

Gerry Rundle, chairman of Zone 
2 of the Canadian Horse Shows As- 
sociation, spoke of the Junior Judg- 
ing Competition to be held at the 
Canadian National Exhibition in 
September and introduced Dr. James 
Bovaird who gave a brief report to 
the members as to what has been 
planned for the competition. He 
requested all present, who knew of 
interested parties, to have them 
make application to the secretary of 
the C. H. S. A. ; 

Brig. Clarence McKee spoke a few 
brief words about the training pro- 
gram of the Canadian Equestrian 
Team which was of interest to the 
gathering. 

All in all, it was a very interest- 
ing meeting and showed that the 
light horse is now more popular in 
Canada than for many years, is in 
great demand, and should be much 
more profitable to breeders than the 
declining draft horse. 


Foothills Roundup 
Club Children’s 
Horse Show 


Willard H. Porter 
The Second Annual Foothills 
Roundup Club’s Children’s Horse 
Show was held at Tucson, Arizona, 
Feb. 13 in the indoor polo ring of 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen Lewis’ La Esta- 
cada Ranch. Robert Motch, a student 
at the Southern Arizona School for 
boys, was named high point winner 
of the event and was awarded a spec- 
ial high point prize. Miss Ann Car- 
mack of Tucson was at the top of 
the girl’s division. She also received 
a special trophy for her consistent 
performance in a number of classes. 
Judges of the show, which is held 
each year in Tucson and _ creates 
quite an interest among the young 
riders of southern Arizona, were Cal 
Johnson and John Donaldson, both 
local polo players and all-around 
horsemen. The job of announcer fell 
this year on the shoulders of R. L. 
(Bob) Hale of Tucson, who kept the 
show going in grand style consider- 
ing the fact that it was cold and 
rainy most of the day. 
February 13 
Robert Motch, Bill 
Jean @Schmeider; 3. 
Rabb; 4. George Ryan, 


Lyall; 
Russ 
Dick 


English pairs—1 
2. Ann Carmack, 
Ehart, Ellis 
Torrey 

English horsemanship (16 to 18 years)—1. Ann 
Carmack; 2. Robert Motch; 3. Helen Sinclaire; 
4. Dick Torrey. 

English horsemanship (12 years and under)— 
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1. Roddy Burdine; 2. Joe Wolfe. 


Lead line (4 years and under)—1. Wolfe; 


2. June Richardson; 3. Roys Mansur; 4. Loree | 


McCray. 


Polo pony—1. Diek Torrey; 2. Charles Koth; 


3. Bill Lyall; 
English horsemanship 

Fred Bear; 2. Bill Lyall; 

Jane Ralston 
Road hack—1. 


3. Alice *Keep; 4. Jane Ralston. 
Horsemanship over jumps (15 years and tin. 
der)—1. Jane Ralston; 2. Ann Barker; 3. Bil 
Lyall; 4. Marilyn Sundt. 
Horsemanship over jumps 
years)—1. Robert Motch; 2. 
Peter Shattock; 4. Jean Schmeider. 
Chidren’s | jumpers (any age)—l. Robert 
Motch; 2. Peter Shattock; 3. Robert Moth; 


4. Marilyn Sundt. 
Judges: Cal Johnson and John Donaldson, 


4. Fletcher Guerney. 
(13 to 15 years)—j, 








Pony Saddles * 25 
Ranch Saddles * 52 
EST. 1875 Pariani Saddles *140 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST RIDING SHOP 

















*210 So. 17 St., 


BOOT-TREES 


less steel. 


years. 





Est. 1795 
F. MORE MARTIN 


When ordering give size of your boots. 
and Women’s sizes. 


MARTIN, &_MARTIN 


Phila. 3, Pa. 


for RIDING BOOTS 


Made of tough fibre. 


Reinforced with stain- 


The TREES keep your boots shaped and pre- 
vent wrinkling of leather. 
circulate inside of boot. 


They allow air to 


Easy to insert and remove, nothing complicat- 
ed. Light weight and strong, they last many 


Men’s 
PRICE $10.00 pair 


Phone PEnnypacker 5-4715 














3. Helen Lane; @ 


Robert Motch; 2. Bill Lyail; 


(16 through jg | 
Miss Keep; 3, | 











*Demas 


many pony hunter classes. 


MARTIN VOGEL, Owner 
Tel. 555 





PUNCH, ch. g., 11.3—Top Show Pony. 
Drives beautifully. 


Winner of 


Warrenton, Va. 


“THE HOME OF CHAMPIONS”—Past and Present 
Hylo-Ladd - Jervis Bay - Uncle Sam - Petrescu 


SKY’S ILLUSION, 3-year-old ch. g., 16.114. Winner 
of 2-year-old class at Upperville, Farmington, 
Warrenton, 1948. 


Also Offered For Sale: Several Show Prospects Including An Outstanding 2-Year-Old. 


BROADVIEW FARM 


HERBERT BROWN, Mer. 
Tel. 130-M 
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Friday, February 25, 1949 


BREEDING 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 


A SECTION 





‘OF THE TURF 





A $50,000 YEARLING, ROYAL BLOOD, accounted for his first stakes victory as a 2-year-old when he romped home in the Dover Stakes ahead of Near- 
way. As a 3-year-old he won the Jamaica Handicap but Trainer J. Smith tightened the girth on him for the last time on February 15 at Hialeah when he 


won an allowance race. 





Thoroughbreds 





Jimmy Smith Leaves and Jack Skirvin 
Takes Over Maine Chance; Apprentice 
Riders Too Plentiful At Hialeah 





Joe H. Palmer 


Jimmy Smith threw in his hand 
on St. Valentine’s Day. I suppose 
the parting could be described as 
amiable, for he remarked, as he sad- 
died Royal Blood on the next day, 
“I wish Mrs. Graham all the luck in 
the world.”” This was the last horse 
he saddled for Maine Chance, and he 
was greatly pleased to sign off with 
a victory. The race was exactly 
right for Royal Blood, incidentally. 
It it had been a sixteenth shorter, 
either Kitchen Police or Phar Mon 
would have won it, and if it had 
been twenty yards longer, Shy Guy 
would have got it. He was only 
briefly in the lead, but the finish 
line was included. 

No one at Hialeah was very much 
surprised at the parting from Maine 
Chance, though the end, as they say, 
came suddenly. It was reported 
around that Mrs. Graham's convic- 
tion that Lord Boswell could be 
matched against Coaltown was the 
proximate cause, but it was also 
known that Smith was a little bit 
harried by the way the newspapers 
often scooped him on his stable 
Plans. He had had overtures from 
the stable of William Ziegler some 
time before, since apparently Matt 
Brady wants to give up the active 
direction of the stable, and as soon 


as Smith left Maine Chance it was 
reported that he would join the Zieg- 
ler outfit. But he said, ‘‘I haven't 
talked to Mr. Ziegler and I haven't 
had any offer’ recently. Maybe 
something will come of it eventual- 
ly, but right now I have no plans 


except to take a bit of a vacation.” 


Though he had handled the Maine 
Chance horses for an actual sixteen 
months, it amounted to a single rac- 
ing year. He had done very well, 
too, developing Mr. Busher and 
Myrtle Charm and, with Ace Ad- 
miral, he even won a race for 3- 
year-olds which Calumet wanted, 
which was quite a trick.’ 

Jack Skirvin, who was engaged 
Unofficially on February 15 by Mrs. 
Graham, had done very well, too. 
His big victory for the stable of the 
late A. C. Ernst was Aletern’s 
Suburban, but last year he had built 
up the stable to the point that it 
made record prices when it was dis- 
persed at Saratoga. Algasir at $106, 
000 and Alablue at $72,000 were the 
stars, but all the stock sold well. He 
hadn’t been doing much since, tho- 
ugh he had a couple of his own 
horses at Hialeah. 

This is a question I have been on 
both sides of at one time or another, 


9 


largely as a matter of geography. 
When you’re in New York, with Ar- 
caro and Atkinson and Guerin and 
McCreary and other veterans getting 
virtually all of the mounts, it’s easy 
to argue that not enough is being 
done to develop apprentices, and in 
fact, it’s hard to do against that 
kind of competition. 


But when you’re at Hialeah, find- 
ing it difficult to move without step- 
ping on an apprentice rider, and 
when quite capable riders are hav- 
ing difficulty getting mounts, you 
see the other side of it. A good 
many horsemen seem to prefer the 
five-pound allowance to an experien- 
ced rider, so about twenty per cent 
of the riders here are getting near- 
ly half the mounts. 

The Florida State Racing Com- 
mission’s recent action—an abortive 
one, I think—in passing a rule which 
would permit time out because of 
injury to be added to the normal 
year in which the apprentice allow- 
ance is allowed, was strongly oppos- 
ed by The Jockey Guild and backed 
by the Horsemen’s Benevolent and 
Protective Association. 

The jockeys argue that any added 
help to apprentices is bad. If Nelson 
and Batcheller and Civitello are be- 
ing preferred, now, to older and ex- 
perienced riders, what is going to 
happen to Nelson and Batcheller and 
Civitello this time next year, when 
their allowance has expired? Why, 
obviously, they’ll be sitting in the 
jockey room while trainers are run- 
ning after new apprentices, and the 
more advantage the apprentices are 
given, the more this tendency will 
grow. 

“What they're doing,’ said Ted 
Atkinson afterward, ‘‘is limiting a 


a rider’s career to his apprentice 
year. After that, he gets thrown 
out on his head, and a new crop of 
apprentices does the riding.’’ There 
was a general nodding of heads by 
the other jockeys. 

This can’t be tossed 
natural rivalry between the _  ap- 
prentices and the older jockeys. It 
makes sense, doesn’t it, that the 
easier it is for an apprentice to 
get mounts, the harder it will be 
for him when he’s a full-fledged 
Jockey? This sounds like it came 
out of the copy book, but it’s still 
true, that the more you help an ap- 
prentice to what he wants, the less 
he’s got when he has it. 

However, unless other states fol- 
low Florida’s lead—and this would 
be a strange place to look for leader- 
ship in racing matters—the Florida 
rule won’t amount to much. It pro- 
vides that any deductible injury 
must be received in Florida, and of 
course unless an apprenticeship runs 
out during the Florida season, the 
extension won’t be of any value 
to the boy. 

The jockeys did not take the 
horsemen’s advocacy of this matter 
very kindly. Some of them said 
frankly that they thought the idea 
was to exploit apprentices, and cre- 
ate a class of cheap labor around the 
tracks. That’s not very nice. 


It’s illegal to wish for rain in 
Florida, of course. But unless some 
appears, Hialeah is working for the 
local water company. There are 
often as many as ten sprinklers go- 
ing at once on the turf course, and 
three or four men giving individual 
attention to the banks of flowers. 
The result, naturally, has been that 

Continued on Page Nineteen 
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SAN ANTONIO ’CAP FINISH. Baroni & Battilana’s Autocrat, 2nd; Mimosa Stock Farm’s War Trophy, 3rd; and E. O. 
Stice & Sons’ On Trust, 4th. (Santa Anita Photo) 





MRS. HELEN REINEMAN’S DINNER HOUR taking the measure of Treplow Stables’ Friar Tuck, by 114 length, in the 112 mi. Miami Beach ’Cap on the 
Turf at Hialeah. (Hialeah Photo) 


-. ee 
Ms, 


<a 


JOCKEY WESTROPE on Dinner Gong, the San JOCKEY A. D. RIVERA easing up Dinner Hour JOCKEY B. CIVITELLO had the leg up on 
Antonio ’Cap Winner. (Santa Anita Photo) after winning the Miami Beach ’Cap. Allie’s Pal when the pair took the Columbiana 
(Hialeah Park Photo) (Hialeah Photo) 


a 


COLUMBIANA ’CAP, M. D. Sidell’s Allie’s Pal (No. 9) the winner; 2nd: Eslie Asbury’s Brownian; 3rd: George Widener’s Vaudeville. (Hialeah Photo) 
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Friday, February 25, 1949 


Old Rockport Captures Derby 





No Dull Moments At Santa Anita As 
Unscheduled Weather and Upset Winners 
Enliven Scene; *Fair And Fair Winner 





Shannon 


The crowd of 53,000 that came 
out to see the 12th running of the 
Santa Anita Derby on Feb. 18, might 
have guessed they were in for a bad 
day when they eyed the early morn- 
ing weather. It was dark, cold and 
exceedingly raw, the sort of day 
on which anything might happen, 
and happen it did with a vengeance. 
The fog. haze or whatever you want 
to call it, completely obscured the 
mountains out beyond the _ infield; 
almost veiled thé backstreteh, and 
grew steadily worse as the aftei- 
noon progressed ° 


The first shock came in the first 
rece when a thing éalled Polo B. 
galloped out of the mist to pay off 
et $44.70. The second, third and 
fourth races produced only minor 
shocks, but the fifth was a major 
vibration. Charles (Seabis¢ut— 
*Kayak Il) Howard was responsible 
for this one. His imported Fast 
And Fair, one of the outstanding 
horses in England a few years ago; 
suddenly found his form and fre- 
warded his owner for his faith and 
patience by turning in his best effort 
and paying off at the box car figure 
of $63.20 for $2. *Fast and Fair 
must have been inspired by the bit 
of typically English weather, for he 
stayed close to Alfred Vanderbilt’s 
Halconero through the early fun- 
ning of the 1 1-8 miles, then came 
on to beat Rialt by 2 1-2 lengths 
in 1:51. By Fairway—Quixotic, by 
*Blenheim II, *Fast And Fair was 
bred to some mares at the Howard 
breeding farm, but has been dif- 
ficult to train sinee coming to this 
country. Naturally, Mr. Howard 
was very pleased, and when we talk- 
ed with him after the race, he said 
the horse would be a starter in the 
S. A. Handicap tomorrow. He is in 
with 115 pounds and with this tight- 
ner under his belt may come on to 
furnish some sort of surprise. Stran- 
ger things have happened around 
here recently. 

The foregoing events should have 
prepared us for the final staggering 
shock, but we were all caught flat- 
footed again in the Derby renewal. 
By the time the 14 colts, each carry- 
ing 118 pounds, had reached the 
starting gate, everyone’ including 
this observer, thought the 1 1-8 
miles was in the bag for one of Fred 
Hooper’s pair, Olympia or Ocean 
Drive. Olympia did make a gallant 
effort and looked all over a winner 
until leaving the backstretch where 
he was 4 lengths on top. He was 
still in front with a furlong to go, 


but here Old Rockport caught him, 
and went on to register a fine vic- 
tory for his owner Clifford Mooers 
of Texas. Old Rockport’s margin 
over Olympia was 1 1-2 lengths. Mrs. 
Ada Rice’s Admiral Lea ran another 
good race to finish 2 lengths back of 
Olympia, while Alfred Vanderbilt's 
Stone Age came from far back to 
take 4th place. This nice big colt 
by *Bahram was in all sorts of trou- 
ble during the early running and may 
be a much better horse than shown 
heré. We rather expect he will be 
heard from before the summer is 
very far advanced. 


Olympia tried to duplicate his run- 
away victory in the San Felipe Stakes 
a few weeks ago, and it’s quite pos- 
sible these tactics cost him the race. 
It is one thing to make all the run- 
ning over 7 furlongs, but quite 
another to set a hot pace and carry 
it through a 1 1-8 miles. The frac- 
tions tell the tale. :22 4-5, :46 1-5, 
1:10 4-5, 1:37 1-5. The winner was 
clocked the full distance in 1:50 
1-5, which is 1-5 of a second off the 
Derby record. 

In 3 previous races here Old Rock- 
port had shown very little form. He 
finished 8 lengths behind Top Tur- 
ret at 6 furlongs, 14 lengths behind 
Olympia at 7 furlongs, and 10 leng- 
ths behind Count Victor at 1 1-16 
miles. That is thé sort of form 
which stunned the crowd and made 
him pay $68.10 for $2. We know 
two fellows who had winning tickets. 
They chose Old Rockport because 
the name reminded them of their 
favorite beverage; surely a most 
pleasant coificidence and an excellent 
substitute for the old hat pin 
method. The winner is by Carrier 
Pigeon—tTourterelle, by Stimulus. 
Mr. Mooers stated after the race that 
he considering starting the colt in 
the S. A. Handicap. He is in with 
106 pounds, and who knows but he 
may capture both events as did 
Stagehand back in 1938. 

Some further light was thrown 
on this affair earlier in the week, 
but it was a diffused light and if 
it did anything, only increased the 
mental fog. The race in question 
was an overnight which attracted 
several prospective candidates, in- 
cluding the very highly regarded 
Rose Beam. Since his fine race to 
Ace Admiral in the Maturity, Rose 
Beam has been quoted at 6 to 1 in 
the Winter Book, and he appeared to 
have this race at his mercy. Eight 
horses went postward in this mile 

Continued on Page Fourteen 
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Coaltown Retires The McLennan Trophy 





Debate Raging As To Whether Citation 
Could Beat the 1949 Coaltown; Allies 
‘ Pal Favorite For Black Helen 





Tom Shehan 


Talking about the success Ben 
aiid Jimmy Jones have had as horse 
trainérs, a man who is recognized 
as being a fair kind of a horsemen 
himself once told us, “No wonder 
they develop good horses! Without 
taking anything away from them as 
horsemen, because they are the best 
in the business, Ben and Jimmy also 
have the stock and work for people 
who let them take their own good, 
sweet time with their horses.” 

Coaltown, who retired the McLen- 
nan Trophy on Feb. 19 by becom- 
ing the third Calumet horse to win 
that event, is an example Of just 
what my friend, the horseman, had 
in mind. The bay son of Bull Lea— 
Easy Lass, who is taking up where 
Citation, and before him Armed, 
left off, wasn’t even raced at two. 
First, the Joneses were a little 
doubtful about his ankle, but by the 
time that situation had cleared up 
Coaltown had turned up with a 
hemorrhage which indicated a re- 
spiratory ailment. 

The Joneses thought that they 
had a good horse and they gave him 
plenty of time. Now, with Armed 
showing signs of old age and Cita- 
tion not fully recovered from a treat- 
ment with the firing irons, their 
patience is paying off. Coaltown was 
overshadowed by Citation a year 
ago, but his races thus far this year 
have been impressive enough so that 
he has a following of his own. 

In fact, there is a debate now rag- 
ing as to whether or not Citation 
could beat the 1949 Coaltown, but 
it would be raging even fiercer if 
Ben and Jimmy Jones, who know 
the two horses best, hadn’t cold- 
watered it to some extent by saying 
that, as good as Coaltown is right 
now, Citation, when he is right, 
would make him jump the fence do- 
ing anything. However, there are 
still enough Coaltown  rooters 
around to take up the issue when- 
ever there is a spare moment for an 
argument. 

Some prestige was added to Coal- 
town, if opinion can ever add pres- 
tige, when Ted Atkinson, who rode 
him in the McLennan, came out for 
Coaltown as the best handicap horse 
he had ever ridden. ‘‘I used to think 
Devil Diver was the best horse I 
had ever ridden,” said Ted, ‘“‘but I’ve 
got to say that Coaltown is the best 
now. Devil Diver was a good horse, 
but Coaltown is better.” 

Calumet sent out three horses, 
Coaltown, Faultless, and Free Amer- 
ica, in the McLennan and there was 
a lot of man-to-man wagering on 
whether or not the Caiumet entry 
would run one-two-three as they did 


in the 1941 Arlington Park Futu- 
rity when Sun Again, Some Chance, 
and Wishbone picked up the first 
three awards. They had repeated 
that feat in the 1944 running of the 
Princess Pat Stakes at Washington 
Park with Good Blood, Twosy, and 
Thine. And again in the 1947 Wash- 
ington Park Futurity with Bewitch, 
Citation, and Free America. But the 
best the Calumets could do in the 
McLennan was to finish one-two as 
Free America galloped home 7th in 
the field of eight. 

Coaltown couldn’t be expected to 
run back to his world’s record equal- 
ling time of 1:47 3-5 in the St. 
Valentine Day Purse made the Mon- 
diay before the McLennan, but never- 
theless his time of 1:48 2-5 in that 
Tace was impressive. Fractional 
comparatives were 23 flat for the 
first quarter on Monday and 23 1-5 
on Saturday in the McLennan, 45 4-5 
at the half in the St. Valentine’s and 
46 1-5 in the MeLennan, 1:08 4-5 
for six furlongs in the St. Valen- 
tine’s and 1:09 3-5 in the McLen- 
nan, and 1:34 1-5 for the mile in the 
St. Valentine’s and 1:34 4-5 for the 
same distance in the McLennan. It 
will be noted that in the St. Valen- 
tine’s Coaltown was 1-5 of a second 
under Equipoise’s world’s record for 
the mile while being hard held by 
Apprentice Eldon Nelson who rode 
him in that trial. 

Getting away from the victory of 
Coaltown in the McLennan and the 
obvious fact that the Bull Lea— 
Easy Lass colt will be the favorite in 
The Widener, reports around Hia- 
leah are that Jimmy (Bradley) 
Smith, who recently resigned the 
Maine Chance Farm training assign- 
ment, can have the job with William 
Ziegler recently vacated by Matt 
Brady. Smith, however, has a couple 
of other opportunities, and if he 
elects to pass up the Ziegler assign- 
inent, then Belmont Evans is said to 
have the insde track to succeed 
Brady in the job which he held for 
many years. Evans, whose dad used 
to train for the late Gifford Coch- 
ran, has been attracting attention on 
the Metropolitan wheel by what he 
has accomplished with some very 
ordinary racing stock since he got 
out of the Navy after service in the 
South Pacific. Evans, incidentally, 
is very clever with oils and brushes 
when it comes to painting and cari- 
caturing racing people and racing 
scenes, but his employer’s never 
need have any worry on that score 
as his ability in painting horses 
doesn’t parallel Paddy Barrie’s. 

By virtue of her victory in the 

Continued on Page Fourteen 








FHELIOPOLIS 

(Ace Admiral, Olympia) 
CARRIER’ PIGEON 
(Old Rockport) 
ZACAWEISTA 
Autocrat, Buzfuz) 


BULL LEA 


(Faultless, Commodore Lea, Coaltown) 


*ALIBHAI 
(Lurline B.) 
BOW WOW 
(Shim Malone) 


EIGHT THIRTY 


(Dinner Gong) 


*BEAU PERE 
(Stepfather) 

BLUE LARKSPUR 
(Three Rings, Alablue) 
MAEDA 


(Delegate 2) 





10 LEADING SIRES 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


Races 


= 
2 $137,150 
94,700 
48,675 
39,825 
38,800 
37,450 
36,700 
33,500 
28,125 
16,825 


L. B. Mayer 

H. M. Woolf 
Calumet Farm 
M. W. Woolwine 
P. T. Chinn 

W. W. Vaughan 
J. Rosenfeld 





10 LEADING BREEDERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


W. G. McCarty Corp.... 1 
Mrs. R. H. Anderson... 1 


ee eer 


TEN LEADING AMERICAN STAKES WINNERS 


(Through February 19) 


10 LEADING OWNERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


F. W. Hooper .. 
Woolford Farm 
Calumet Farm 
Maine Chance Farm 
Baroni & Battilana 
W-L Ranch 

G. R. Watkins 


Mrs. E. L. Hopkins 
Elobee Farm 





Rolling Hills Farms.... 1 


10 LEADING TRAINERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


I. H. Parke 
J. Nerud 

H. A. Jones 
A. A. Baroni 
W. Molter 
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‘CHASING 





Great "Chasers of the Last 25 Years 





Jolly Roger Was Leading Money Winning 
’Chaser of the World With $143,240 
Until Elkridge Won $168,180 





Neil Newman 


No man did as much for steeple- 
chasing in the current century as 
the late Joseph E. Widener. Like 
Oliver Goldsmith he ‘touched noth- 
ing he did not adorn’’, and from 
that September afternoon at Sheeps- 
head Bay in 1901 when he won his 
first race through the field with 
Eophone (it was September 2 to be 
exact, Labor Day, the first race on 
the program) until the death of 
Bushranger at Belmont Park in the 
Spring of 1937, Joseph E. Widener 
led, the others followed. 

Outstanding steeplechasers racing 
in the “red and white stripes’ of 
Joseph E. Widener, developed and 
trained by J. Howard Lewis, whose 
equal as a steeplechase trainer .has 
never been seen in this country, 
were Duettiste, Fairmount, Lizard, 
Are Light, and Bushranger, taking 
them in chronological order. 

Duettiste won the Manly Memor- 
ial in 1919 and 1920, the last time 
with 173 pounds; the Chevy Chase, 
the Brook twice, in. 1924 and 1925 
at 12 and 13 years of age; the 
Meadowbrook in 1924 at 12—these 
last three stakes after he had re- 
turned from England broken down 
from his efforts in the Grand Nat- 
ional. J. Howard Lewis, trainer for 
Mr. Widener, thought more of Duet- 
tiste than any horse he had. 

Fairmont had been operated. on 
for a throat affliction and at times 
had tendency to choke up while run- 
ning. Jolly Roger whipped him in 
the Grand National thanks to the 
cleverness of his rider ‘‘Spec’’ Craw- 
ford but Fairmont won the Temple 
Gwathmey three years in succession, 
beating Jolly Roger twice. Lizard 
was contemporaneous with  Fair- 
mount; he finished 2nd to the leggy 
son of Fair Play in the Temple 


Gwathmey of 1928 but won the Man- 
ly in 1925 and repeated two years 
later. 


Are Light was my favorite among 
the steeplechasers of his day. He 
was by *Archaic—Felicity by *Rock 
Sand and a half brother to Sporting 
Blood. He was a lovely horse, a 
liver-colored chestnut with as sweet 
a head as was ever seen. He was a 
bit light in the neck and a difficult 
horse to keep in flesh but his dis- 
position could not be improved upon. 
At 4 he won the Manly Memorial; 
at 5 the Grand National, the Temple 
Gwathmey, the Manly Memorial for 
the second time and one other race; 
his earning, $66,975 was a record 
for a ’chaser. Disqualified, most un- 
justly, after winning the Grand Nat- 
ional in 1930, he won the: Governor 
Ogle Chase with *Tourist II a bad 
3rd—*Tourist II had been awarded 
the Grand National when Are Light 
was disqualified—this was followed 
by another victory in the Temple 
Gwathmey. In 1932 Are Light won 
the Charles L. Appleton. In 1934, 
at 10, he won the Meadow Brook 
and was 2nd in the Brook and Grand 
National. In 1935 at 11 he won the 
Brook Steeplechase and was 2nd 
in the Meadow Brook.’ In 36 starts 
Are Light won 13, was 2nd in 8, 
3rd in 6, unplaced in. 9, earning 
$121,620. He was a very gallant 
horse; to me he had more personal 
appeal than any ’chaser I have ever 
known. 

Like Duettiste, Bushranger was 
cast in a heroic mold. He was a 
chestnut by *Stefan the Great out 
of the Man o’War mare War Path. 
He was endowed with brilliant speed, 
could work 1 1-2 miles in 2:30, and 
won the Whitney Gold Trophy 1 1-2 
miles on the flat at the United Hunts 


in 1935. At 5 he won 3 races thro- 
ugh the field out of 4 starts 
including the Broad Hollow and 
the Charles L. Appleton. *Ama- 
gansett whipped him in the Inter- 
national Steeplechase. In 1936, the 
last year he ran, Bushranger won 4 
stakes: the Corinthian in the spring; 
the Broad Hollow; the Brook carry- 
ing 165, Rioter, 157, 2nd and Golden 
Meadow, 154, 3rd; and the Grand 
National, 3 miles, with the record 
impost of 172 pounds, Rioter, 156, 
2nd and *Amagansett, 157, 3rd— 
these 3 stakes were run between 
September 17 and October 3. The 
following spring in a school Bush- 
ranger failed to rise at the second 
fence in the backstretch at Belmont, 
lunged through it, turned turtle and 
broke his neck. Bushranger was 
what John Galsworthy would term 
“A Hell of a Horse’ possibly the 
best we have ever seen—a true 
Grand National type. 


The late Helen Hay Whitney, who 
raced under the nom de course 
Greentree Stable, was a bulwark of 
the sport through the field. In the 
past 25 years Vincent Powers deve- 
loped 4 horses for her that will live 
in steeplechase history, Jolly Roger, 
*Erne II, Sailor Beware, and Jungle 
King. Jolly Roger until the advent 
of Elkridge was the leading money 
winning steeplechaser in the world 
with $143,240 to his credit, the re- 
sult of 18 victories, 9 seconds, and 
9 thirds in 49 starts. Jolly Roger 
was also a tremendously big horse, 
a bright chestnut with a wealth of 
white about him. He was by Pen- 
nant—Lethe by *All Gold. His vic- 
tories included the Elkridge at 3; 
the Wheatley and Wingfiéld at 4; 
at 5 the Brook, the Charles L. Ap- 
pleton, the Corinthian, and _ the 
Grand National, whipping Fairmont; 
at 6 he won the Cherry Malotte, Cor- 
inthian, and Grand National for the 
second time, (this was the richest 
‘chase ever run in this country, 
worth $35,850 to the winner). Jolly 
Roger was retired to a life of ease 
on the Greentree Farm when his rac- 
ing days were over, as were all of 
Mrs. Whitney’s steeplechasers. 


*Erne II, a chestnut gelding by 
White Eagle—Cascatel by Marcovil, 
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was brought to this country in 1921 
by Anthony Escott and later sold to 
the Greentree Stable. There were 
days when *Erne II appeared to be 
the equal of Jolly Roger. Among 
his victories were the Grand Nat- 
inal, the Gov. Ogle, the Shillelah 
and the Saratoga Steeplechases in 
1926; and the Glendale a year later. 
He went wrong after this race and 
was pensioned. 

Sailor Beware was a solid bay colt 
and named most appropriately; he 
was by St. James—Lady Be Good by 
Touch Me Not and during his flat 
racing days was trained by Bill 
Brenan. He was horse enough at 
2 to concede 5 pounds to Omaha in 
the Junior Champion Stakes, and 
give the ‘‘Triple Crown” winner of 
1935 a good hiding in 1:36 3-5. He 
also won the Babylon Handicap that 
year. Through the field he won the 
Temple Gwathmey Memorial in 
1936; the North American and 
Grand National Steeplechases in 
1937; and the International and 
Brook Steeplechases in 1939.’ 

Jungle King, a bay gelding foaled 
in 1930, by *St. Germans—Leopar- 
dess by Dominant, was a stakes win- 
ner at 4 in 1934. Trained by Vin- 
cent Powers, he accounted for the 
Bushwick and Chevy Chase Steeple- 
chases in 1934, the Saratoga Steeple- 
chase in 1935, the North American 
in 1936, Corinthian, Old Glory, 
Beverwyck, Manly Memorial, and 
Temple Gwathmey Steeplechases in 
1937. He was the last of a galaxy 
of great steeplechasers that bore 
the ‘‘old rose, back striped sleeves’”’ 
of the Greentree Stable to numerous 
stakes victories, and of these ‘Jolly 
Roger haec fortissimi sunt.” 

The late John Sanford was one of 
the finest, if not the finest sports- 
man that ever graced our turf and 
his trainer Hollie: Hughes has as 
much, if not more, class than any 
trainer I have ever known. Mr. San- 
ford’s “purple and gold stripes” 
were ‘deservedly popular with the 
public and *Tourist II, *Golden Mea- 
dow, Thracian, Best Play, and Ru- 
dolph carried his colors with marked 
success, 

*Tourist II was a bay colt by Son- 
in-Law——-Touraine by Swynford. His 

Continued on Page Eighteen 
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Star Beacon. , 
B. h., 1939 |Fair Star 


Manhurst. 


A Racer of Class: 


horses of high rank. 
1:43 1/5. 


Upperville 








*Blenheim II 


AT 


STAR BEACON 


(Blandford, by Swynford—Blanche 

) 

|Malva, by Charles O’Malley—Wild Arum 
(*Wrack, by Robert le Diable—Samphire 


[Etoile Filante, by Fair Play—Chit Chat 


Sire of 1948 Two-Year-Old Winners High N’ Mighty 
(2 wins), Holly Star, From His First Crop. 


Star Beacon, bay, 1939: 


His Sire: *Blenheim II, brilliant stakes winner and great sire. 
His Dam: Fair Star, by *Wrack, was stakes winner of the Pimlico 
Futurity and Selima Stakes, also dam of stakes winner Staretor, 
also granddam of Fairy Chant, Fairy Hill, Fairy Mant, Fairy 
STAR BEACON’S second dam, Etoile Filante, dam of 
the stakes winners High Quest and Evening Tide, the good pro- 
ducer Evening Shadow, and others. 


STAR BEACON defeated the stakes winners *Don Bingo, Bright 
Gallant, etc., placed in numerous stakes and in these outran many 
He defeated Ramillies at 1 1/16 miles in 


Fee: $250—Live Foal 


Fee Payable At the Time of Service, Money Refunded If Mare Fails 
To Produce a Live Foal. 


Standing At: 


STUD 


Son of War Admiral— 


Sire of Champion 1948 two-year-olds, Blue Peter, Mr. Busher 
and The Admiral. 


(War Admiral______. 4 


Grand Admiral... | 


Ch. 1944 


GRAND ADMIRAL was one of the top 2-year-olds of 1946. Outside 
of his first start—a maiden race at Belmont which he won by 2% 
lengths in .59 3/5—he raced only in stakes, met the best of his divis- 
ion, and carried top weight in each of his last two starts. 
Admiral started six times, won three races, was second, third and 
fourth one time each, and earned $51,720. 

Grand Admiral won the East View Stakes carrying 115 Ibs., beating 
I Will (119), Phalanx (115) and eight others. 
Phalanx in the Saratoga Special (all at 122 lbs.), Loyal Legion, Ges- 
In the Grand Union Hotel Stakes Grand Admiral 
(126) was third after he was bumped by the winner Blue Border (110), 
with I Will (126) second and other lighter weights following. His last 
With 126 pounds he finished second to 
Blue Border (122), despite the fact that he broke a sesamoid bone in 


tapo, and others. 


start was the Hopeful Stakes. 


the race and never started again. 


Grand Admiral is out of the winning mare Grand Flame whose only 
other foal is the winner Saikik Glow. The next dam Flambola, is 
sister to the stakes winners Flaming and Flambino (dam of Omaha, 
Flares, Fleam) and out of *Flambette, dam of Gallette, the dam of 
Gallorette ($351,685) and La France, dam of Johnstown, Jacola, the 


dam of Phalanx. 


Now Booking for 1950 with a few services still available. 


GRAND ADMIRAL will stand at BROOKMEADE FARM, 
UPPERVILLE, VA., in 1950. 


Fee: $750 for Live Foal 


To Approved Stakes Winners or Dams of Stakes Winners Only. 


Apply: 


BROOKMEADE FARM 





Grand Flame__-_-__- 


(Man o’War 
|Brushup 


{Grand Time____- 
*Wrack 


Flambola________- 
*Flambette 


Grand 


He again defeated 


Virginia 
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Friday, February 25, 1949 


Other Branches of the Bend Or Line’ 





Phalaris Founded a Dynasty Second Only 
To That of *Teddy In Modern Times; His 
Best Son, Fairway, Remained In England 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


After *Ormonde won the English 
Triple Crown in 1886 and became 
the leading money winner of his 
day, there was a great demand for 
Bend Or’s foals. But they were prac- 
tically unobtainable, for during his 
first years at stud the son of Don- 
caster was limited almost exclusively 
to the Duke of Westminster’s own 
mares. 

The blood of his line, however, 
reached this country as early as 
1887, when *Rossington, by Doncas- 
ter—Lily Agnes, was imported. But 
*Rossington proved of slight influ- 
ence in American breeding. 

By 1893 a half dozen sons of Bend 
Or had been brought to this country, 
although the exact dates of arrival 
are not always certain. These six 
were: *Ben Strome, out of Scottish 
Chief’s daughter Strathfleet; *Gold- 
en Dawn, from the Rosicrucian mare 
Rosy Morn; *Ogontz, out of Lady 
Emily, by Macaroni; *Order, from 
Galopin’s daughter Angelica; *Or- 
nus, out of the Albert Victor matron 
Ashgrove; and *Ormonde d’Or, from 
Agnostic, by Rosicrucian. 

*Ben Strome, foaled in 1886, 
stood at the old Dixiana Farm, then 
owned by Mrs. T. J. Carson, near 
Lexington, Ky., where he died in 
1909. Six years earlier he had top- 
ped the American sire list with 91 
victories and $106,965 credited to 
his 24 performers. 

*Order also experienced consider- 
able success as a sire. But the line 
was not carried on in America. The 
failure at stud of *Ormonde, after 
his costly importation in 1893, did 
not encourage further attempts to 
revive it by purchases from abroad. 

Of the six early arrivals, only 
*Ornus left male descendants to 
carry his name down to the present. 
This son of Bend Or was well placed 
on the sire list for several years. 
His son, Olambala, headed the juve- 
nile sire list in 1916, when his five 
2-year-old winners captured 16 races 
and $56,280. The 1948 Spring Handi- 
cap victor, Turbine, is by Burning 
Star, a line descendant of Olambala. 

Most of the other branches of the 
Bend Or line in this country are 
comparatively recent arrivals. Two 
of the latest are *Olhaverry and 
*The Gike. The former, a grey Chil- 
ean-bred nicknamed ‘‘Mr. Out-of-the- 
Clouds” because of his stirring 
stretch runs, annexed the San Pas- 
qual Handicap last season. *Olhaver- 
ry, by Salerno, which traces in tail 
male to Bend Or’s son Orbit, will 
enter the stud this year in California. 

*The Gike, the English-bred win- 
ner of the Derby Mexicano and Clasi- 
co Jockey Club de Uruguay at Mexi- 
co City last season, is by Embargo, 
a line descendant of Kendal. The 
latter son of Bend Or also sired Gal- 
tee More, which acquired the Triple 
Crown of 1897. 

Aside from the descendants of 
*Teddy, the chief branch of the Bend 
Or line in America runs through 
Bona Vista and Cyllene. Of the 91 
stakes winners of 1948 stemming 
from the Bend Or line, 35, or 38.5 
percent, trace in tail male to Cyllene, 
by Bona Vista, by Bend Or. And 30 
of those, or 85.7 percent, are lineal 
descendants of Cyllene’s grandson 
Phalaris. . 

Never unplaced in 11 trips to the 
Post, Cyllene won the Jockey Club 
Stakes, Ascot Gold Cup and 7 other 
events. With $128,150 to his credit, 
he stood 12th on the money-winning 
list of England at that time. Retired 
to stud duty, this grandson of Bend 
Or founded one of England’s finest 
lines. Among his sons were Cicero, 
victor in the 1905 Derby; and Min- 
oru, which took the 1909 Derby and 
Two Thousand Guineas. 

Cyllene’s best track representa- 
tive was Lemburg, out of Galicia. 
Foaled in 1907, he triumphed in the 
Derby, Jockey Club Stakes and Cor- 
onation Cup, and dead heated with 
Neil Gow for the Sandown Eclipse 
Stakes. Uuplaced only. once in 24 
starts, 17 of which he captured, he 
earned $204,795 to rank 5th on the 
English money-winning list of his 
day and still holds gth position. 

At stud Lemberg was equally out- 


standing. His daughter, Pogrom, an- 
nexed the 1922 Epsom Qaks, while 
his son, Lemonora, gained $120,400 
in 8 starts, in only 2 of which was 
he unplaced. Ellangowan, a son of 
Lemberg—Lammermuir, by Sunstar, 
acquired the 1923 Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas and finished out of the 
money only twice in 9 efforts. He got 
*Koenigsmark, sire of Last Mark, 
which took the King’s Plate, Good- 
will and Breeders’ Stakes in Canada 
last season. 

Another son of Cyllene, from Maid 
Marian, was Polymelus, which in- 
cluded the 1906 Cambridgeshire 
Stakes in an active career of 11 vic- 
tories, 6 places, 3 shows and $97,896 
in earnings. He was the equal of 
Lemberg at stud and has exerted an 
even stronger influence on American 
breeding. He sired Polyphontes, one 
of three horses ever to win two suc- 
cessive renewals of the Sandown 
Eclipse Stakes; and Black Jester, 
which captured the St. Leger and 
City and Suburban Handicaps. 

Pommern, by Polymelus—Merry 
Agnes, annexed the Triple Crown of 
1915 and set an English record of 
2:55 3-5 in the St. Leger, then run 
at 1 3-4 miles at Newmarket. Victor 
in 7 out of his 10 treks to the post 
and 2nd in another, he earned $78,- 
330. 

Four stakes winners of 1948 trace 
in tail male to Pommern, through 
his grandsons *Filisteo and *Jazz 
Band, both standing in Canada. The 
former sired the Maple Leaf Stakes 
victor, Ascendant; the King’s Plate 
winner, The Brat, and the Woodbine 
Park Jockey Club Cup Handicap vic- 
tor, Yellowknife. *Jazz Band is in- 
bred to Polymelus, since his dam is 
by the latter’s son Dominion. He got 
Chris Junior, which won the Grover 
C. Early Memorial Handicap at Play- 
fair. 

Phalaris, by ?olymelus—Bromus, 
by Sainfoin, founded a dynasty sec- 
ond only to that of *Teddy in mod- 
ern times. Among his get were the 
filly Fair Isle, which took the 1930 
One Thousand Guineas; and Color- 
ado, winner of-the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Sandown Eclipse Stakes. 

Phalaris has beer ably represent- 
ed in this country by the full broth- 
ers *Pharamond II and the now dead 
*Sickle. However, his best son, both 
on the track and in the breeding pad- 
dock, remained in England. This 
was Fairway, from the Chaucer mare 
Scapa Flow. He triumphed in the 
St. Leger, Sandown Eclipse Stakes 
and 10 other events out of 15 starts, 
from which he gained $217,660 to 
hold 6th position on the English 
financial list. 

At stud Fairway sired the filly 
Tide-Way, victor in the.1936 One 
Thousand Guineas; Blue Peter (no 
relation to last year’s leading juve- 
nile), which captured the 1939 Der- 
by, Two Thousand Guineas, and San- 
down EKclipse Stakes; the 1936 Two 
Thousand Guineas winner* Pay Up; 
and the consistent Fair Copy, out of 
the money only twice in 18 efforts. 

Ten American stakes victors of 
1948 trace to Fairway in tail male. 
His son Fair Trial was responsible 
for the record-smashing sprinters 
*Mafosta and *Fair Truckle, while 
*Fairaris, a Fair Trial stallion now 
standing in Canada, got the My Dear 
Stakes winner Bolaris. Of the re- 
maining sons of Fairway, *Fairmond 
(another Canadian stallion), *Hair- 
an and *Piping Rock each sired a 
pair of, last season’s high-class hors- 
es, while *Saint Andrews accounted 
for Petey Cotter, which annexed the 
second division of the Bay State 
Kindergarten Stakes. 

Pharos, full brother to Fairway, 
won 14 of his 30 efforts, was unplac- 
ed 5 times and earned $84,570 on 
the race course. He sired Cameron- 
jan, which triumphed in the 1931 
Derby and Two Thousand Guineas: 
Firdaussi, which captured the 1932 
St. Leger and Jockey Club Stakes; 
and the 1936 Sandown Eclipse Stakes 
victor, *Rhodes Scholar. His grand- 
daughter Brenton Light, by *Am- 
brose Light, annexed the Hollywood 
Lassie Stakes last season. 

Continued on Page Nineteen 
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STALLIONS 
Kor 1949 Season 


*ROUNDERS 


Ch. h. (1939) 


by Colorado Kid—Short Run, by Foxlaw 


Winner of $188,900. 


Unbeaten in Ireland as a 2-yr.-old, winning,five starts. Winner of 
many Stakes in the U. S. 

As a 3-yr.-old, won the Arlington ’Cap (defeating Whirlaway), King 
Philip Cap. As a 4-yr.-old, Andrew Jackson, Stars and Stripes and 
Autumn ’Caps. At 5, won the Philadelphia ’Cap; 2nd in the New 
Orleans, Dixie and 3rd in the Stars and Stripes ’Caps. As a 6-yr.- 
old, wor Brandywine, Dixie, and Sussex ’Caps, and was 3rd in the 
Excelsior, and Butler ’Caps. 

Sire of two winners of four races from first crop (foals of 1946), plus 
the 1949 2-year-old winner Yogi. 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


ATTENTION 


B. h. (1938) 
by Equipoise—Fizzaz, by Bubbling Over 


Winner of $122,000. 


At 2, won National Stallion Stakes, United States Hotel Stakes (de- 
feating Whirlaway) and was 2nd in the Hopeful and New England 
Futurity. As a 3-yr.-old, won 4 out of 6 starts including the Classic 
Stakes. At 4, won Metropolitan ’Cap, 2nd in Dixie, 3rd in Subur- 
ban, Brooklyn, and Massachusetts ’Caps. As a 5-yr.-old, won Git- 
tings ’Cap, 2nd in Dixie and Suburban ’Caps. 


Sire of three winners of six races from first crop (foals of 1946). 
Sire of SPRING VOGUE, first starter from second crop (foals of 
1947) and winner at Santa Anita first time out. 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


VALDINA ORPHAN 


B. h. (1939) 


by *Hilltown—Stepsister, by Broomstick 


Winner of $79,715. 


Including the Derby Trial Stakes, Constitution, Dwyer, Narragansett 
Governor’s ’Cap, Natchitoches, LeCompte ’Caps. 


Sire of ten winners of 33 races (including Stakes winners TOR- 
CASITA and BIG NOSE) from first two crops (foals of 1945 and 


1946). 
Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


PERICLES 


Ch. h. (1942) 
by *Blenheim II—Risk, by *Sir Gallahad III 


Risk, the dam of Pericles, produced the Stakes winring fillies 
Beaugay (best 2-yr.-old filly of 1945) and Little Risk, and also Sky 
Larking and Danger Point, stakes winning colts. 

By one of the leading stakes producing sires out of a stakes pro- 
ducing dam. 

His first crop are now yearlings. 


Fee: $500—Live Foal 


All Mares Subject To Approval 


If mare fails to produce live foal stud fee will be refunded. 
Not responsible for accidents or disease: 
Stud fees payable September Ist of year bred. 
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Veterinary Certificate due at our Request. ; 
APPLY TO 
: J 
Helis Stock Farm 
JOBSTOWN NEW JERSEY 
——— 





RACING 


Asteroid By Troye 
Painted At Woodburn 
For R. A. Alexander 


Asteroid, on the cover of The 
Chronicle this week, is an undefeated 
son of Lexington, painted by the 
famous American artist Edward 
Troye. This picture appeared at the 
Highlights of the Turf exhibition for 
the benefit of the N. Y. Infirmary and 
is owned by Walter Jeffords. Aster- 
oid was foaled in 1861, by Lexington 
—Nebula by Glencoe Red. He was 
owned and raced by R. A. Alexander 
at his Woodburn Stud in Kentucky. 
The horse did not start until he was 
3 and then won all 5 of the races he 
ran in. At 4 he started 7 times and 
won al! of his starts, the lest two be- 
ing walk-overs. 

Asteroid raced only two horses of 
real class, Tipperary ani Loadstone. 
He came east to race against Ken- 
tucky in the Inauguration Stakes, 4- 
mile heats in 1866 at Jerome Park, 
but he went wrong prior to the race 
and was retired to the stud Like all 
of the sons of Lexington, he proved 
to be a failure as a stock horse, his 
only sons of any account being Bal- 
lankeel, Stockwood, and Creedmore, 
despite the fact that many of the top 
mares in Kentucky were bred to him. 
Asteroid died in 1886. 

The artist, Edward Troye, is by far 
the most famous 19th century Ameri- 
can sporting painter. The late Harry 
Worcester Smith, made a_ most ex- 
haustive search of the wofks of this 
Swiss born citizen and uncovered 
over 250 of his pictures of American 
race horses from 1835 to 1874. 

Robert Aitcheson Alexander, Mas- 
ter of Woodburn and owner of Aster- 
oid, was a descendant of the old 
family of Alexanders of Airdrie 
Castle, Scotland. Woodburn, called 
the “asparagus bed” of Kentucky, 
originally consisted of 2,700 acres and 
was purchased by an early Alexander 
in 1791 upon the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin. It became the most noted 
stock farm in America and at one 
time the largest breeding-stud in the 
world. For a number of years the 
blind Lexington stood at Woodburn 
who headed the list of winning sires 
for 11 seasons, six of them after his 
death. It was at Woodburn that the 
annual yearling sales were first inaug- 
urated. It was at Woodburn, also, 
that Troye met A. Keene Richards, 
one of the wealthiest southerners of 
the day and one of the most extensive 
horse breeders for whom he painted 
many pictures. 


ca 
Santa Anita 

Continued From Page Eleven 
event; among them See-Tee-See, Ro- 
man In, Drumbeat, Miss Grillo, 
holder of the world’s record for 2 
1-2 miles, and a couple not eligible 
for the handicap. 

For some unknown reason every 
rider in the race decided to adopt 
English riding tactics, and the imi- 
tation was a good one, at least as 
far as waiting for the other fellow 
to make a move goes. The clock re- 
veals what was going on in the early 
running. They managed to reach 
the quarter in :24 3-5 and crawl 
to the half :48 3-5, and this, mind 
you, over a fast track. Just about 
this time Arcaro must have realized 
he was riding in America and hustl- 
ed his mount into the lead. Seconds 
later the other riders must have 
become infected with the same idea 
because they began shaking up their 
horses, but by that time it was too 
late and Cordiner, a stepped-up 
plater, went on to win by 1 length 
from See-Tee-See, with Rose Beam 
half a length back, 3rd. Miss Gil- 
lo closed much ground to finish 5th. 
This good stayer is being pointed 
for the handicap and the 1 1-2 mile 
Capistrano on the final day, a dis- 
tance which should be more to her 
liking. This was not a truly run 
race and it will be very surprising 
if Rose Beam doesn’t give a better 
account of himcelf in the big race 
tomorrow, 

At this writing the field for the 
$100,000 Santa Anita Handicap 
shapes up something like this. On 
Trust top-weight with 126 pounds; 
Ace Admiral and See-Tee-See with 
120: Vulcans’ Forge and Solidarity 
with 119; War Trophy and Step- 
father 117; Autocrat, Dinner Gong, 
Miss Grillo with 116; *Fast and Fair 
with 115; Shim Malone with 114; 


Rose Beam with 112, and Alablue 
with 110. Several others are expect- 
ed to go postward, and perhaps Sat- 
urday’s Derby winner, Old Rockport. 

Possibly the field will add up to 
about 18 starters. It should be a 
most interesting race because we 
can’t remember when tthis event 
attracted such a closely matched 
field, least on paper. Dinner Gong. 
Ace Admiral and On Trust seem 
likely to be favorites, with Autocrat. 
War Trophy, Stepfather, Vulcans’ 
Forge and Rose Beam coming in fo1 
support. Off his excellent win in the 
Maturity, Ace Admiral is entitled to 
the position of honor. Since then he 
finished last in the San Antonio, but 
this race was run in the mud and 
he may have been killed off setting 
the pace with Vulcans’ Forge. The 
latter horse also may have been run 
off his feet in that race. It is said 
his rider disobeyed instructions and 
went out on the pace, with the re- 
sult that V. F. had nothing left for 
the finish. If different tactics are 
employed next week, both horses 
should be dangerous. The consis- 
tent but unlucky On Trust gets a 
new rider. His connections and 
Longden have agreed that a change 
may help. Longdei has been aboard 
in all his recent races, so it will be 
interesting to see what the change 
does. If Dinner Gong can reproduce 
his brilliant San. Antonio showing 
and stay the extra furlong, he will 
take a lot of beating. But judging 


frem his Maturity effort when he 
was a dead fit. horse, the distance 
may be just a bit farther than he 
wants to go. Stepfather’s win over 
On Trust in the 1 1-8 mile Santa 
Catalina entitles him to serious .con- 
sideration, as does War Trophy’s 
brilliant mile in 1:35 2-5 earlier this 
season, and his good 3rd in the San 
Antonio when the going was not to 
his liking. Autocrat can be count- 
ed*on to be there or thereabouts, 
particularly in the event of an off 
track. 

Some people might hesitate to de- 
clare an opinion in as tough a race 
as this one promises to be, but this 
department, having spent many years 
assaulting the most unyielding brick 
walls with its head, is happy to try 
conclusions once more. Based on 
the latest misinformation, plus a 
complex system involving a working 
knowledge of algebra, astronomy, 
mean temperatures, tidal movements 
and nuclear thrust, our biased,, pre- 
judiced and slightly warped vote 
goes to—War Trophy. If War Tro- 
phy chances to recall his ’chasing 
days and takes a notion to carry on 
across country instead of rounding 
the first turn, then we expect Rose 
Beam and Vulcans’ Forge to support 
the system. Alablue is held in re- 
serve as a likely long shot. Our 
ealculations are based entirely on 
fast track conditions. If mud comes 
up, we disclaim all responsibility, in 
fact, whatever conditions exist we 
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Hialeah Racing 


Continued From Page Bleven 


Columbiana Handicap, Sam Sidelj’g. 
Allie’s Pal, a daughter of War Dog 
—Cherrycote that he  purchaseq@ 
from Monte Weil’s consignment for 
$9,800 at the Hialeah Paddock Salegi 
two years ago, is the favorite fop 
the Black Helen here March 2n@, 
The Columbiana was her first stakeg 
score, but Allie’s Pal has alreag 
won more than $50,000 in purse 
money. 

It was no surprise when Mrs, jf, 
G. Smyth’s Werwolf won the $10.06@ 
added Florida Breeders’ Stakes. That 
son of Ariel Game had won so ims 
pressively the first time out againgt 
open company that it was appareiit: 
that he would stand out among thé 
Cracker colts and fillies who went 
to the post for the second running 
of that three furlong event. Mrg 
Smyth, who is the wife of Jimmy 
Smyth, the Collector of Internaj 
Revenue for the San Francisco are 
bought him from Mrs. Elmer Hue 
beck, Jr. just before the Breeder’ 
Stakes and Trainer J. G. Gerling 
will ship him to California for sum 
tier racing along with several other 
young horses he plans to pick w 
here. 





disclaim responsibility—in toto. 
Vino Veritas, but our guess comég 
somewhere between the vino and thi 
veritas....So on with the race. 











timber, 10 pounds; 


Miles. 


successive wins. 


CHARLES B. REEVES 
JOHN K. SHAW, JR. 
FRANK A. BONSAL 
S. BRYCE WING 





Weights: 4-year-olds, 150 pounds; 
upward, 165 pounds. 
and no other allowance. 


iation or those eligible for the same. 
J. W. Y. Martin, Worthington Valley. 


Time 4:00 P. M. 


53rd RUNNING OF THE 


MARYLAND HUNT CUP 


Saturday. April 30. 1949 


The Fifty-third Annual Race for the Maryland Hunt Cup and the Second 
Race for the Challenge Cup presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin will 
be run on Saturday, April 30th, 1949, at 4:00 P. M., under sanction of the 
Hunts Committee of the National Steeplechase and Hunts Association. 
5-year-olds, 160 pounds; 6-year-olds and 


4-year-olds which have never won a race over timber 


allowed 5 pounds; 5-year-olds and upward which have never won a race over 


no sex or half bred allowance; no allowance for riders 


S. BRYCE WING, Secretary 
Monkton, Maryland 


Committee 


BENJAMIN H. GRISWOLD, III 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Monkton, Maryland 


Owners acceptable to the Committee. 
tiders holding certificates from the National Steeplechase and Hunts Assoc- 
Start and finish on the estate of Mr. 
Entrance Fee $10.00. 


Amateur 


Distance four 


The Challenge Cup will be held by the owner of the winning horse each 
year and will become the permanent possession of the owner winning the 
Maryland Hunt Cup three times, not necessarily with the same horse nor by 


Entries close at 12 o’clock midnight 
Saturday, April 23rd, 1949 


GEORGE G. CAREY, JR. 
REDMOND C. STEWARTS JR. 
J. W. Y. MARTIN 

J. RIEMAN McINTOSH 
JAMES McHENRY 
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Southern Pines’ Inaugural Steeplechase 


MOONSHEE WINS BROAD HOLLOW timber race at Southern Pines. 
extreme left is Austin Brown and Poniar Seniah. Mr. Brown is evidently putting into practice the 


to England. 


Owner-Rider Carter Brown Tops Field 
In 2-Mile Timber Feature; *The Cobb 


Annexes Stoneybrook ’Chase Over Brush 





Howard F. Burns 


Moonshee, a 10-year-old chestnut 
gelding by Ladkin—Ladyinthemoon, 
owned and ridden by Carter Brown 
of Tryon, led a field of 6 jumpers 
to win the Broad Hollow, 2 miles 
over a stiff timber course. About 
7,000 spectators surrounded the 
1-mile course for the inaugural 
running at Southern Pines, N. C. on 
Feb. 20. Mrs. E. T. H. Talmadge’s 
Poniar Seniah, ridden by Austin 
Brown also of Tryon, lagged by 1 
length to come in 2nd after a nose 
to nose race for the first mile. Brown 
Gloss, owned and ridden by Carlyle 
Cameron of Southern Pines finished 
3rd. Little River, an entry from the 
Mile-Away stables of Southern Pines 
and ridden by Mrs. W. O. Moss, only 
lady entry in the race, was 4th. The 
time was 3.6 2-5. The trophy was 
presented by General George C. 
Marshall, former Secretary of State. 

*The Sobb, a British entry owned 
by Graham Grant of Lambourne, 
England, with James Hewer up, ran 
a neck to neck race in the Stoney- 
brook Steeplechase, 2 miles over 
brush to win by half a length over 
Gallant Jack, owned by Michael 
Roche of New York. *The Cobb, 
making his debut in this country, 
holds the record of running in 90 


# & 
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A STRONG RIDE AT THE FINISH for the winner on the flat. 


Audrey Kennedy. 


races on the continent and has never 
fallen. Story Book, owned by John 
Cotter of Boston, was 3rd. The time 
was 3.9 4-5. Five horses started but 
only 3 finished. This is the only 
race in which there were spills. 

Digger, owned by Arthur Wood- 
bury of New York, Mickey Walsh, 
Jr., up, led a field of 7 entries in 
the Silver Run, 1-2 mile on the flat, 
to finish in .39 4-5 to win by 2 
lengths over Blue Mirror, another 
Woodbury entry with Custer Cassidy 
in the saddle. Lady Scharade, owned 
by Carter Brown with Austin Brown 
up, was 38rd. Impy, owned by David 
Cummings of Southern Pines, Bill 
Bramer up, came in 4th. 


SUMMARIES 


The Shelton, '4 mile on the flat for junior 
5 


horsemen. Time: .27 4/5. 

1. Taffy, (Elizabeth Sutherland), 
Maureen Walsh. 

2. Fantasy, (Phyllis Faircloth), 
Miss Faircloth 

3. Princess, (Ann Pearson), 
Miss Pearson. 


The Broad Hollow, 
Time: 3.6 2/5. 
1. Moonshee, (Carter Brown), 
Mr. Brown. 
2. Poniar Seniah, (Mrs. E. T. H. Talmadge), 
Mr. Austin Brown 
3. Brown Gloss, (Carlyle Cameron), 
Mr. Cameron. 


2 miles over timber. 


Be 


OWNER-RIDER CARTER BROWN 
receives trophy from Gen. George 
C. Marshall. 


4. Little River, (Mile-Away Stables), 
Mrs. W. O. Moss 

The Pines, Time 

38 3/5 

1. Seventh Heaven, (Mrs. Audrey Kennedy), 
Miss Sheila Walsh 

2. Manners, (Joan Walsh), 
Miss Walsh. 

3. *Killarney Maid, (Graham Grant), 
Miss Joan O'Shea 

4. Drop Me, (Arthur Woodbury), 
Miss Kathleen Walsh. 


3, mile flat, ladies up. 


The Silver Run, '2 mile open flat race. Time: 
39 4/5. 
1. Digger, (Arthur Woodbury), 


‘CHASING 





(Humphrey Photos) 


ey 


Third from the left is Mrs. W. O. Moss on Little River which finished 4th. At the 
riding technique which he learned during a recent visit 


* - 


MISS SHEILA WALSH won the 
ladies’ race for trophy from Mrs. 
Audrey Kennedy. 


Mr. Mickey Walsh, Jr 

2. Blue Mirror, (Arthur Woodbury), 
Mr. Custer Cassidy 

3. Lady Scharade, (Carter 
Mr. Austin Brown 

4. Impy, (David Cummings), 
Mr. Bill Bramer. 


Brown 


Stoneybrook 

brush. Time: 3.9 4/5 

1. *The Cobb, (Graham Grant), 
Mr. James Hewer 

2. Gallant Jack, (Michael Roche), 
Mr. John Cotter 

3. Story Book, (Jehn Cotter), 
Mr. Mickey Walsh, Jr. 


Steeplechase, 2 


i aa 
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Five races were carded for the afternoon and the events were held on the estate of Mrs. 
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TRI-STATE REGULARS, (1. to r.): Eddie Anderson and Jack Jackson, and Bustleton 





Ramblers: Eddie Ayres, George Thompson, and George Ayres. 


Basketball On Horseback 


Intermission Feature Between Polo 
Games At Circle K Gives Players 
And Public Plenty of Thrills 


Jack B. Creamer 
(Photos courtesy Circle K Ranch) 


With his well known flair for 
showmanship, Doc Kindlan has 
drawn on his rodeo background to 
provide an intermission feature, be- 
tween the two pelo games on Satur- 
day nights, that excites the crowd as 
much as—and sometimes more than 
—the polo. It’s called Mounted Bas- 
ketball, but there are times when it 
more closely resembles Mounted 
Mayhem. 

Two backboards with metal hoops 
are hung at either end of the arena, 
and the two teains, each consisting 
of four riders on bareback cow pon- 
ies, line up polo fashion in the cen- 
ter of the ring. The ball—a partially 
inflated football—is tossed between 
the opposing ‘“‘centers’’ and the game 
is on 

While no official rulebook exists 
for this game, there are two basic 
rules, which are as follows: 

1. A goal may be scored only by 
a player who is mounted at the time 
he throws the ball through the hoop. 

2. Bach team is responsible for 
burying its own dead. 

The ball may be advanced in eith- 
er direction by any method of loco- 
motion, transportation, or propul- 
sion a player may choose. Possession 
of the ball may be obtained from an 
opponent by any weaponless method 
that comes to mind. One of the most 
popular means of wresting the ball 
from a mounted player is to give him 
a “leg down.” (You know what a 
“lee up” is, don’t you? Well, this is 
just the opposite. You grab hold of 


his ankle and yank him down off his 
horse. ) 


The majority of tussles over the 
ball take place on the ground while 
riderless horses cavort around the 
ring with gay abandon. Tackling, 
pummelling, and wrestling are all 
approved methods of obtaining the 
ball from a grounded opponent. One 
of the favorite ways of defending 
and retaining possession of the ball 
is to nold it by the pointed end and 
beat the attacker over the head with 
it until he feels as though he’s al- 
ready been where he’s trying to go 
and decides to cease molesting the 
owner of the ball. (A harmless man- 
euver apparently, but the cumulative 
effect of taking such punishment is 
being studied closely by local psychi- 
atrists. ) 


Seriously, the two six-minute 
periods of rough-and-tumble are con- 
ducted in a genuine spirit of good 
clean fun. Rugged, tobe sure, but 
still fun for the boys who line up 
against each other on Saturday 
night. As proof, wituess the fact that 
to date, there have been no injuries 
whatever in the basketball games at 
Circle K. Moreover, while the game 
itself often looks like International 
War on 2 small scale, no real alter- 
cations have been engaged in by the 
basketball players, on or off court. 

You might try the game yourself 
sometime—if you can find seven 
other players who also have holes in 
their heads. 


OPENING TOSS-UP. The point in every Circle K Ranch Basketball game 
when the referee becomes the only man in the arena who has nothing to 


worry about. 
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A BACKHAND SHOT for the Tri-State Regulars by Andy Ander- 
son as Bustleton Rambler George Ayres looks back. Behind them, 


Bill Carroll of the Tri-State Regulars and George Thompson of the 


Bustleton Ramblers. 


Indoor Polo At Circle K Ranch 


Enthusiasm For Game Grows 
As Result of Exciting Matches 
On January 15 and January 29 


Andy Ebelhare 
(Photos courtesy Circle K Ranch) 


Almost any type of horse activity 
is likely to take place at E. F. Kind- 
lan’s Circle K Ranch near Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. The latest addi- 
tion to the performances there are 
indoor polo games in the horse show 
arena. 


Working in cooperation with the 
Tri-State Polo Club (a United States 
Polo Association affiliate), 
Kindlan is offering two games on 
Saturday evenings, featuring local 
and nearby teams. The four regular 
“home” teams are the _ Tri-State 
Ramblers, Tri-State Regulars, ‘‘76”’ 
Farm Polo Club, and Bustleton Ram- 
blers. 


On Saturday night, January i5, 
two games were staged. The prelim- 
inary contest was between the ‘76” 
Farm Polo Club from the Radnor 
country and the Tri-State Ramblers 
from Newtown Square, Pennsylvania. 
The ‘76’ Farm team was a family 
affair composed of brothers, Dick 
and Alec Atkinson, and their cousir 
Bob Dilworth. It was interesting to 
watch the Atkinsons in action. We’ve 
seen them ride in races and horse 
shows for years and they’re top boys 
on horses. They never banged a polo 
hall around until two weeks ago and 
they really show promise. 

The Ramblers’ team consisted of 
Jim Morrison, Ted James, and Al 
Busch, with Red Thomas alternating 
for James at No. 2 position in the 
2nd chukker. 

The Atkinson boys outclassed and 


Doc 


outplayed everyone in the game. 
Each of them had 6 tallies. Dick 
played No. 1 position and Alec was 
if az 3, with Dilworgh “‘on the 
pivot’. They were slow to get start- 
ed, however, and at the end o< the 
first period they trailed 3 to 1. But 
Alec sent in 2 long ones in the 2nd 4 
chukker and converted a foul shot 
to tie up the score at the end of the 
period. In the 3rd chukker Dick At- 
kinson went wild and scored 4 goals, 
Three of them came so fast that we 
hardly had time to mark our cards. 


It was in this period that Alec 
made the best shot of the evening. 
There had been a melee in front of 
the “76”’ Farm goal and Dilworth 
drove the ball out and deep into the 
Ramblers’ half of the arena. James 
and Busch of the Ramblers and the 
Atkinson boys started for the hall 
which was rolling slowly near the | 
left side of the arena (as the boys 
were riding). Dick Atkinson rode 
James off right into Busch, Alec} 
met the ball on an angle, took an 
angle shot with a beautiful, near- 
side, backhand swing, and socked 9 
the ball into the goal as the other 3 
ponies rammed into the goal box. 

Alec converted another foul (27 
out of 4 in the game) in this chuk- 
ker. In the last chukker there was 7 
only one score by the Ramblers and 
so it ended ‘‘76”’ Farm Polo Club 10,7 
Tri-State Ramblers 6. 

Morrison, who played in No. 1} 

Continued on Page Seventeen 


A GROUNDED BALL IN OPEN TERRITORY. An invitation to involuntary 
manslaughter as the player leaves the safety of his mount to venture after. 
the ball. 
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International Polo In California 





34-Goal Venado Tuerto Team From Argentina 
To Play U.S. Team At'Beverly Hills On 
The Last Three Sundays of April 





Arthur Little, Jr. 


The liveried doorman at the Cali- 
fornia Club in downtown Los Angeles 
greeted us a bit suspiciously, prob- 
ably because he would, no doubt, 
have taken our hat if we ever wore 
one. He glanced up at the big peg- 
ged-board of membership names; we 
might have been home at the Racquet 
& Tennis Club in New York (name- 
dropper), and he announced with 
dignity: “Mr. Havenstrite has not ar- 
rived yet, sir, but Mr. Boeseke is 
awaiting him in the bar.” 

Not much of a story so far, to the 
layman perhaps. But to real polo 
fans of course the name Elmer J. 
Boeseke, Jr., has always been as magic 
and exciting as, well, Joe Di Maggio 
is to baseball today. Ever since the 
early twenties—when Babe Ruth was 
calling his homers; Bill Tilden was 
flashing all the shots in tennis; Bobby 
Jones was burning up the fairways, 
and Tommy Hitchcock (with Rodman 
Wanamaker, Fred Roe, and Boeseke) 
was galloping off with the Olympic 
Polo title abroad—long-legged Elmer 
the Great has had Sock Appeal. 

And there is a story, too, we think, 
in Russell Havenstrite, playing-presi- 


dent of the Beverly Hills Polo Club—’ 


and not only because he is the mov- 
ing figure behind bringing to America 
this spring the hard-riding South 
Americans. As aforementioned in an 
earlier article on the last three Sun- 
days in April, Argentina will meet 
the United States in the first inter- 
national world .championship series 
ever played on the Pacific ‘Coast un- 
der the auspices of the United States 
Polo Association. It is a story that 
should capture the hearts and stir 
the imagination, respect, and admira- 
tion of all loyal followers of the gal- 
loping game because it is a story of 
a thoroughly unselfish sportsman 
who refused to give up polo when 
literally everybody else haa in South- 
ern California, and most of his friends 
told him to forget about it and go on 
about his mammoth oil business, or 
words and sad music to that effect. 
With the exception of Charles H. 
“Peter” Jackson, Jr., 
course, “carried” on polo at Santa 
Barbata since taking over the heavy 
responsibility from Major Max 
Fleischmann about a decade ago, we 
know of nobody who has continued to 
“take it on the chin” financially as 
generously as has Russ Havenstrite 
year after year. Obviously he has 
contributed more than just money 
and valuable time because from the 
standpoint of improving the breed— 
both human and horseflesh—here’s a 
sport that deserves a great comeback. 
A Thoroughbred polo pony, if he is 
a good one, is a college graduate cum 
laude compared to the average bang- 
tail one sees running at Santa Anita 
these days. Race horses sell for more 
cash, to be sure, because they bring 
in more money via purses and bets. 
But the polo pony has ali the stamina 
of the router plus the speed of the 
3-furlong colts and handiness too. It 
takes a real Thoroughbred to stand 
the gruelling body punishment, stop- 
ping, wheeling, bumping, flying down 
the field with its belly to the ground, 
etc., and it takes a genuine Thorough- 
bred sportsman to play top polo. The 
Selfish player doesn’t yet far in the 
galloping game. Yea verily, it’s still 
a gentleman’s game—and a splendid 
training school for a man or beast. 
It takes a gentleman to carry other 
players perhaps not so fortunate 
financially. It takes a gentleman to 
find others anxious to carry him. 
Havenstrite just naturally loves 
polo, he told us when he finally ar- 
rived for the luncheon. “Think of the 
fun I’ve had” he exclaimed with 
charming almost boyish enthusiasm, 
“think of the friends I’ve made 
through polo—think of the hospitals 
I've been in!” He forgot to add any- 
thing about the hospitals he might 
have been in if he hadn’t kept fit for 
his fast mounts. “I watched polo die 
in California,’ he said seriously. 
“They put a golf course across that 
beautiful turf down at Coronado’s 
field; they tore up Midwitk and the 
Uplifters and put cheap dwellings 
and pavements where Pat Roark liter- 


who has, of ~ 


ally gave his life for polo and Will 
Rogers gave his ail Sunday after 
Sunday, and polo simply died out. 

“IT gut in my plane and flew to 
Argentina and there polo opened 
every door for me. In Chile, too, I 
found they have better polo fields 
than anything we have in this coun- 
try. There are 3500 players register- 
ed in the Argentine blue book of 
polo. We have only about 400 in the 
United States. Here in our country 
we could at best get together only 
three full 20-goal teams. In the Ar- 
gentine they have twenty teams in a 
single 20-goal tournament. Argentina 
could probably come up with ten 
properly mounted teams as good or 
better than any of the three we could 
produce in the United States. 

“IT made up my mind that I would 
do all in my power to bring high-goal 
polo back to California. In the late 
20’s and 30’s the best polo in the 
world was played in Argentina, Long 
Island, and Southern California. This 
March and April we will present on 
Riviera Field at the Beverly Hills 
Polo Club (author’s nate: if the 
matches are the success they promise 
to be why not change the name to 
Havenstrite Field?) the greatest polo 
oe has ever been played in the 

Havenstrite went on to say that the 
Venado Tuerto team, that arrives in 
Los Angeles in early March, rates, 
with its four best men in the saddle, 
at 34 goals. Actually it is better 
than that, since 9-goal Juan Carlos 
Alberdi and 9-goal Enrique Alberdi 
(brothers who play wearing glasses, 
which is—except for Jock Whitney— 
an oddity) were rated at 10 goals a 
year ago. There were reports from 
Meadowbrook last year that '-goal 
Eduardo Brown was one of the best 
Backs seen in many a day and prob- 
ably should be a 10-goal man too. 
Others on the Argentine squad are 
Juan Cavanagh, 9 goals; Nicolas 
Guinazu and Juan Reynal (who mar- 
ried a San Francisco society girl after 
the 1930 Argentine-California Series 
when a famous 26-goal Santa Paula 
team visited here) 5 goals each; 
George Tamoria, 4, and Manuel Liv- 
ingstone, 3 goals. The strong invad- 
ers from the Pampas Plains flew 35 
of their best ponies to Florida and, 
as this is written in the middle of 
February, are proceeding to Los 
Angeles, with their colorful Gaucho 
grooms, by train. With some coax- 
ing, Havenstrite admitted the ship- 
ment has already cost $50,000. The 
American team is expected to be 
selected from among Cecil Smith, 10 
goals: George Oliver, 9; Peter Per- 
kins, 8; and seven-goalers Aidan 
Roark, Eric Pedley, “Dutch” Evinger, 
Bob Smith, and the Berry Brothers 
from Texas: Roy, Harold, and Bill. 

So, if polo fans back East want 
their fill of high-goal polo, it is ad- 
visable to follow the advice of Horace 
Greeley and “Go West young man, go 
West” and take temporary residence 
in the vicinity of Beverly Hills for 
the next eight weeks. Meanwhile, 
low-goal polo goes on as usual each 
Sunday with the Will Rogers Memor- 
ial Trophy, emblematic of Southern 
California polo supremacy, belonging 
to Santa Barbara this year, as the 
Cffannel City quartet (Judson, Dail- 
ard, Smith, and Crites) defeated Bev- 
erly Hills (F. Fletcher, B. Fletcher, 
Carl Crawford, and Havenstrite , 9 to 
5 at Riviera on February 14. Young 
Bobby Fletcher lived up to his 5-goal 
rating by scoring all of Beverly Hill’s 
goals, but the home team was never 
in it because Santa Barbara took a 
lead in the first chukker on goals by 
Bob Smith and Herschal Crites. The 
losers managed to come up to a 4-5 
score at the end of the fourth frame, 
but two tallies for the visitors in the 
fifth clinched the triumph. Smith 
and Crites each scored three times to 
pace the victors. 

On that same day in Santa Barbara, 
San Mateo, ran away with the troph- 
ies when they rode roughshod over a 
second Santa Barbara team (R. Hulse- 
man, Dean Mullins, Alec Bullock, and 
John Wort in the deciding game of 
a three-match series by 10 to 5. The 


Florida Outdoor Polo; 
Gulfstream Team 
Defeats Delray 9 To 7 


Tom Shehan 

Visitors to Florida who have an af- 
fection for polo should not confine 
their enthusiasm for the game mere- 
ly to a visit to the Friday night 
games in the Orange Bowl. There 
the indoor game is played outdoors 
under the art lights and the moon- 
light, but indoor polo, even that 
variety played outdoors, cannot com- 
pletely substitute for outdoor polo 
anymore than softball is any com- 
plete substitute for baseball. 

Now I haven’t anything against 
indoor polo, I enjoy it very much in 
fact, but the real game is the out- 
door variety. And it is worth a trip 
to Delray of a Sunday afternoon to 
see a game of the type I saw there 
on Sunday, Feb. 13, when the Gulf- 
stream combination defeated the Del- 
ray team, 9 to 7. 

It wasn’t the best game I have 
ever seen played outdoors, but it was 
a good game with plenty of speed 
and action. Except for the first per- 
iod when Gulfstream scored 3 goals 
and held Delray scoreless, the game 
was very evenly played. 

Gulfstream rode with Johnny 
Gayer, the converted steeplechase 
rider, at No. 1, Pedro Silvero at No. 
2, Mike Phipps at No. 3, and George 
Kent at back. They were opposed 
by a Delray combination which con- 
sisted of Larry Rogers at No. 1, 
Jules Romfh at No. 2, George Oliver 
at No. 3, and Fred Collin at back. 

Gulfstream started out fast with 
Gayer, Silvero, and Phipps scoring 
markers to give their combination 
that 3-0 lead. Gayer and Kent scor- 
ed again in thé second period while 
Rogers and Romfh were scoring for 
Delray. 

Gayer rode hard and agressively 
throughout the game, as did Phipps. 
Romfh and Oliver played well for 
Delray, with the former starring on 
the offense and the latter on the de- 
fence. Occasional showers, which 
fell intermittently throughout the 
game, helped to lay the dust which 
rose to spoil the view of the specta- 
tors at times. Scarcity of rain in 
southeast Florida has baked the 
Gulfstream field until it is hard and 
dusty, The fans lined both sides of 
the field with their cars and filled 
the stands. 

Gulfstream led at half-time, 6 to 
3, but in the second half of the game 
Delray outscored the Phipps com- 
bine 4 to 3, holding them scoreless 
in the last period, however, it was 
a rally which fell short. 

During the intermission a 1-4- 
mile race was staged with polo pon- 
ies ridden by the University of Miami 
polo players. Dusty Tucker, a sub- 
stitute on the Hurricanes combina- 
tion, won the event on Spooks. 


SUMMARIES 
Gulfstream 


Gayer, No. 1 
Silvero, No. 2 
Phipps, No. 3 
Kent, back 


| Orne ne w 


Totals 
Rogers, No. 1 2 
Romfh, No. 2 
Oliver, No. 3 
Collin, back 


or CoOoOm4s w& 


6 
0 
1 
0 
1 


3 
1 
1 
0 2 2 i 


Referee: Gerald Dempsey. 
Time: Six 7% minute periods. 





winners had L. C. Smith, Bob Smith, 
Jr., Billy Linfoot (a coming player if 
we ever saw one, and Vic Graber 
riding in that order. Wort and young 
Smith had a spectacular spill in a 
goal line collision at half-time which 
looked serious but neither riders nor 
mounts were injured. The week 
previously, San Mateo (same line-up) 
had won over Santa Barbara’s J. 
Hulseman, George Judson, Arthur 
Perkins, and J. Wort by 9 to 2—and 
at Riviera, in the first round of the 
Will Rogers tourney, the defending 
champions, Beverly Hills, (aforemen- 
tioned line-up), had got off to a good 
start when they defeated the Sun 
Dials (Cranston, Coleman, Guy, and 
Huthsing) by 10 goals to 7. Trailing 
3-5 at half-time, Beverly Hills had 
come back strong in the closing chap- 
ters, with the two Fletchers, uncle 
and nephew, leading the counter at- 
tack after Carl Crawford had been 
shaken up when thrown from his 
horse in the fourth period. 
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Circle K Polo 


, Continued from Page Sixteen 


position, was the best man on the 
Ramblers’ team, James and Morri- 
son played the game almost by them- 
selves. However, Busch pushed 
through a goal in the Ist period and 
in the last period he played his de- 
fensive position better and rolled a 
goal in from a melee. Morrison was 
the top scorer, for the team with 3 
and Thomas scored 1 in the chukker 
he was in, making up the team’s total 
of 6. 

The feature 6 chukker game of 
the evening was not as interesting 
as the first because the Tri-States 
Regulars outclassed the Kyrat Polo 
Club as can be seen by the unusual- 
ly high score of 15 to 5. 

There was some fine polo at Circle 
K Ranch arena on Saturday night, 
January 29. In the feature game of 
the evening, the Philadelphia Polo 
Club ran up the impressive score of 
12 to 6 over the Tri-State Regulars. 

The winning team was made up of 
George Ayers, Bud Maloney, and 
Wes Maloney, playing No. 1, 2, and 
3 positions, in that order. It was a 
most congenial team, because Wes 
is Bud’s father, and Bud and George 
go ta Pennsylvania Military College 
and play polo together there. 

The Tri-State team was composed 
of Eddie Ayers (no relation to 
George Ayers above) at No. 1, Andy 
Anderson at No. 2, and Jack Jackson 
at Back. In the first chukker, the 
Philadelphia team seemed to be 
caught off balance. George Ayers 
was able to slip in only 1 goal, and 
Andy Anderson, riding and playing 
in his usual daring way, outplayed 
everyone in the arena. However, that 
was the end for the Tri-State. 

Bud Maloney played the best 
game we have seen this winter at 
Circle K. He was brilliant in his play 
both defensively and offensively; if 
there was the tiniest loophole he 
managed to drive through it. 

The Tri-State team wag at a dis- 
advantage because they were not as 
well mounted as the Philadelphia 
team. Also, Eddie Ayers had not 
played since last year. Anderson 
played his usual good game and 
worked har. to keep Bud Maloney 
from scoring even more often than 
he did. 

The preliminary game was De- 
tween the “76” Farm Team and the 
Tri-State Ramblers. It was an inter- 
esting and fast game although neith- 
er team seemed to care much about 
position. The final seore was: Ram- 
blers, 8; “76” Farm, 6. 

SUMMARIES 
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Great ’Chasers 
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dam was a half sister to the Derby 
winner Captain Cuttle. *Tourist II 
won the Princess of Wales Stakes, 
$11,160 at 3 in the silks of Sir Abe 
Bailey and was offered for sale by 
auction at the Newmarket Hough- 
ton meeting, Oct. 31, 192%, and pur- 
chased by John Sanford for $23,460. 
He was brought to this country and 
converted into a jumper. Through 
the field he started in 20 races win- 
ning 9, was 2nd in 3, 3rd in 2, earn- 
ing $69,335. He ran for the first 
time in this country at Saratoga, 
August 1, 1929, in the McGregor 
"Chase and won by 15 lengths; fol- 
lowing this, he won the Herculoid 
’Chase by 6 lengths with Huffy 2nd 
and Jolly Roger 3rd. The next year 
he won the Green Brush Steeple- 
chase, the Grand National when Arc 
Light was disqualified, and the Man- 
ly Memorial. An absentee from rac- 
ing in 1931 he made his reappear- 
ance in 1932, and in the Brook 
Steeplechase, he defeated one of the 
best fields that ever ran in this 
country. Back of him were Green 
Cheese, Redbridge, Ruler, *Chen- 
ango, Azucar, and Jack o’Day. This 
was followed by his second success 
in the Grand National. After Mr. 
Sanford’s retirement from the sport 
in August 1939, due to ill-health, 
*Tourist II was sold to Montpelier 
for $4,000. 

*Golden Meadow is a grey geld- 
ing, foaled February 12, 1926 in 
France, by Filibert de Savoi—Golden 
Hour by Oversight and was purchas- 
ed privately at 4. by Mr. Sanford at 
a price said to have been either 
$10,000 or $12,000. He reached this 
country in June, 1931, and made 
his first appearance at Saratoga in 
1932 where he won the Pathfinder 
’Chase. Every horse Hollie Hughes 
sent to the post that year won at the 
first asking. The Hughes trained, 
Sanford owned horses won every 
steeplechase they started in that 
year. The only loser in the barn 
was *Ivory II, which was beaten in 
a race won by his stable companion 
Dark Magne. Later *Golden Mea- 
dow won the Temple Gwathmey 
Memorial, the Shillelah, and other 
steeplechases. His coat became pure 
white; he was the idol of the mas- 
ses, and every time he appeared on 
the track the public rent the air 
with the salvo ‘“‘Heigh-Ho Silver.”’ 
His last victory was at Saratoga in 
1939 where he won a purse of $850. 
It was the last , race Mr. Sanford 
ever saw. He had been ill since the 
previous June, but witnessed the 
race from his motor on the back- 
stretch. Mr. Sanford died that Sep- 
tember, aged 88 years, 8 months 
and 8 days. *Golden Meadow ran 
once in 1940. He was then 14 and 
finished 2nd. Stephen (Laddie) 
Sanford then pensioned him at the 
Sanford Stud, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
where he still is. 

Thracian carried the Sanford silks 
to victory in the Saratoga Steeple- 
chase in 1928; Best Play in the 
Grand National in 1933, and Ru- 
dolph in the Governor Ogle Steeple- 
chase in 1928. 

When racing was resumed in New 
York, in May 1913, Thomas Hitch- 
cock merely took an academi in- 
terest in the sport until the autumn 
of 1924. He was seated in the office 
of Tom McCreery (then training for 
the late Richard Howe and J. Fred 
Byers) when a cablegram arrived 
from ‘‘Jock’’ Crawford stating that 
McCreery could buy in England, 
from Sir William Cook, 5 weanlings 
for $4,000 landed in New York. Mc 
Creery had no use for them, but 
Hitchcock agreed to buy them. They 
arrived here in an emaciated condit- 
ion. Hitchcock made a wry face 
and admitted it looked as if he were 
stuck, but he shipped them to Aiken, 
S. C. where he fed them on cow-pea 
hay and corn, and nothing was seen 
of them until the autumn of 1927. 
In the lot were *Bangle, *Black 
Plover, *Devilkin, *Oarsman, and 
*Acrobat. My recollection is that 
all with the exception of *Black 
Plover were good winners. *Bangle 
became a high class stakes winner 
whipping Jolly Roger and Fair- 
mount. He was sold for a fancy fig- 
ure to Victor Emanuel and later to 
the Greentree Stable. 

Thereafter ‘Jock’? Crawford had 
a commission to buy annually in 





England a weanling, or two, likely 
to make a ’chaser, with a limit price 
of $1,500. It was in this manner 
that Hitchcock acquired *Actor, 
*Amagansett, *Canandaigua, *Chen- 
ango, *Chicamauga, *Cree, *Cottes- 
more, *Creek, *St. Vernon, *Esca- 
pade, *Wynandanch, and others. The 
business was decidedly profitable. In 
the five year period from 1936 to 
1940, the Hitchcock horses won, 
through the field, 109 races and 
earned $189,295, to say nothing of 
the sums realized in sales. 

*Cottesmore cost $1,500. He was 
the best jumper in training in 1940 
and after he had been sold to Geo- 
rge Bostwick, won five stakes. 
*Chenango was one of his develop- 
ments, winning the Brook with 163 
pounds, and the Glendale with 143 
and 163. He too cost $1,500 as a 
weanling. 

J. P. (Sammy) Smith bought the 
black horse, Ossabaw, for Hitchcock 
as a weanling for $175. In 1938 Os- 
sabaw won the North American, 
Saratoga, Glendale, and Brook Ste- 
eplechases. Bill Harris instituted 
negotiations which resulted in the 
sale of Ossabaw to Louis B. siayer 


for $15,000. When he sold Os- 
sabaw, he retained in his stable 
a grey ‘chaser that was better 


than the black. This was the French 
bred Annibal, possibly the best horse 
Hitchcock owned in the past forty 
years. He was purchased in France 
in 1936 for 66,000 francs, equival- 
ent to $3,200, a high price for Hitch- 
cock. In 1938 *Annibal won $21, 
800 including the Corinthian, Grand 
National, Chevy Chase, and Manly 
Memorial. At Belmont in the Spring 
of 1940, *Annibal at level weight 
whipped Ossabaw in a match race 
for $3,000, all to the winner. The 
only match I recall Between ’chasers. 

Other ’chasers of note were: Wil- 
liam du Pont’s Ruler, winner of the 
1929 and 1930 renewal of the Brook, 
a first class horse to two miles but 
unable to get three in the Grand 
National and Barometer by *Trau- 
mer—*Hathor by *Meddler. Baro- 
meter was foaled in 1928 and purch- 
ased as a yearling by E. R. Bradley 
for $13,000. He was hopeless on the 
flat but was converted into a good 
‘chaser by R. H. (Spec) Crawford. 
At 4 in 11 starts Barometer won 7 
races and was 3rd once, earning 
$18,410. He won the Meadow Brook, 
the Wheatley, the North American, 
the Beverwyck, and the Saratoga 
’Chases. At Saratoga in one month, 
he won three stakes and was 2nd 
in a fourth. 

Then there was Mrs. Marion du 
Pont Scott’s Battleship, a son of Man 
o’War—*Quarantaine by Sea Sick, 
a stakes winner on the flat, and 
later, through the field, winner of 
the American Grand National at Bel- 
mont Park in 1934. In England, in 
1937, he won the Grand National 
at Aintree, the only American-bred 
and owned horse to accomplish this. 
I doubt if Battleship stands a hair 
over 16 hands, but he is very truly 
made and at Aintree never put a 
foot wrong the entire course. He 
was trained by Reg Hobbs and rid- 
den by his son Bruce. 

The feats of high class jumpers 
of recent years are too well known 
to merit comment. In this category 
are Kent Miller’s pair, Elkridge and 
War Battle. Elkridge is leading 
money winning jumper of the world, 
with $168,180 to his credit, the re- 
sult of 25 victories, 14 seconds, and 
11 thirds in 95. starts. He cost 
$7,000 at the Hitchcock dispersal 
sale at Pimlico, November 10, 1941. 
Others are: Miss Ella Widener’s 
(pardon me, Mrs. Cortright Wethe- 
rill’s) Iron Shot and Adaptable. W. 
H. Lipscomb’s Mercator, Mrs. Esther 
du Pont Weir’s *Burma Road, Isidor 
Bieber’s *Amagansett and Ahmisk, 
and the trio of stakes winners train- 
ed by Jack Skinner last year: Ameri- 
can Way, Genancocke, and Trough 
Hill. 

In a concluding article I shall en- 
deavor to determine whether there is 
any formula that can be followed 
successfully to breed jumpers. 








PEDIGREES COMPILED 
Any five generation pedigree only 
$1.00 and stamped envelope. Five 
generations and complete racing, pro- 
duction record, five dams notes on 
all sires $10. Extra copies $1.50 each. 
Buy, sell trade books on racing. 


TED WILLIAMS, 180 May Ave., 
Monrovia, California 
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MEADOWVIEW FARMS, Inc. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


*EASTON 


br., 1931 


by Dark Legend—*Phaona, by Phalaris 


SIRE OF STAKES WINNERS AND WINNERS IN 
FIVE COUNTRIES. 


His American stakes winners include Peace Harbor, 


Lock and Key, Red Shoes, Calvados, Wildlife, etc. 
Fee: $500 





*MONT BLANC 


Ch., 1933 
by Coronach—Blanc Mange, by Hainault 
Fee: $100 


Fees payable at time of service. Money refunded Nev 1 if 
the mare proves barren. 


MARES BOARDED BY THE YEAR OR MONTH. 


For further information: 


F. WALLIS ARMSTRONG, JR. 


Moorestown, Burlington County, New Jersey 



































GALWAY 


Dark Br. h., 1938 


Ajax 
FY hossarcic a i 
*Sir Gallahad III________ a baat 
(Spearmint 
Plucky Liege________. { 
(Concertina 


Ot | saa | 
{*Golden Garter 


Miss Maxim 
{Rabelais 


|Mediant 


Galway has a flawless pedigree and combines the cream of 
Thoroughbred blood. 


Galway’s antecedents on both sides of his pedigree indicate that 
he should have great success in the stud. He is a strongly made 
horse, well balanced, medium sized with perfect conformation and 
all experts that have seen him claim he cannot be faulted. Of his 
first crop of four 2-year-olds of 1948, three, because of injuries did 
not race. The one that did, Sun Bud, out of Witch’s Circle, was the 
winner of 4 races, was twice 2nd and twice 4th. All of his races were 
at the major tracks. 


Sun Bud has won on tracks both fast and slo . Heh 
coming from behind and also on the head end all the peg oto 
by Galway that have been sold as yearlings have averaged $5,500. 


. Galway’s dam, Silver Lane, is a stakes winner, is i 
including 2 stakes winners. His 2nd dam, “Mollors Has. Sp go 
St. Simon, Rabelais, who was imported to France, produced in addi- 
tion, the stakes winners Beatrice, Little Chief, (who was 4 stakes win- 
ner at two, three, four and five, and won $88,061), David Bone, Sir 
Ashley and Pardee and 4 other winners and producers. The ‘next 
a, pg pr Mo a stakes —— here and in England. She was 
t o 3 stakes winners, including Balancoir : G - 
poise and great granddam of Seabiscuit: sie a ee 


Fee: Private Contract 


(Special consideration to mares of stakes winning or 
stakes producing calibre) 








DR. LEWIS H. KRASKIN 


BENTON FARMS MIDDLEBURG, VA. 
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The Bend Or Line 


Continued from Page Thirteen 


*Sickle and *Pharamond II are 
from Selene, a daughter of the St. 
Simon stallion Chaucer—Serenis- 
sima. Unplaced only once in 21 ef- 
forts, Selene acquired 16 races and 
$75,505 to rank 15th on the mare’s 
money-Winning list at that time. 

Bred by Lord Derby, *Sickle ran 
out of the money only once in 10 
trips postward., Joseph . Widener 
jmported him in 1929 on an option 
and closed the transaction for $125,- 
go0 three years later. *Sickle led 
the American sire list in 1936, with 
128 victories and $209,800 credited 
to his 48 performers; and again two 
years later, when 43 of his get took 
107 races and $327,822. He died on 
Christmas Eve, 1944. e 

*Sickle has been a splendid brood- 
mare sire—next to *Sir Gallahad 
IU, one of the best to be imported in 
recent times. Last year his 54 mares 
sent out 93 winners of 217 events 
and $624,998 in first monies, in- 
cluding § stakes victors. He ranked 
5th on the broodmare sire list; and 
all of those stallions which finished 
above him in money (except Hyper- 
ion, whose position was boosted by 
Citation) had more mares and per- 
formers to their credit. 

Right stakes winners of 1948 were 
sired by sons of *Sickle. Reaping 
Reward, out of Whirlaway’s dam 
Dustwhirl, got 4 of them: Eternal - 
Reward, Fertile Lands, May Reward, 
and Star Reward. Agrarian, Brevity, 
Stagehand, and Unbreakable ac- 
counted for one apiece. 

*Sickle’s full brother, *Phara- 
mond II, was responsible for 7 of 
last season’s high-class horses. He 
sired 3 himself, (Childeric, Gay 
Spark, and Lithe), while his,sons 
Easy Mon and Menow each got 2 
stakes victors. 

Manna, by Phalaris—Waffles, by 
Buckwheat, acquired the 1925 Derby 
and Two Thousand Guineas and gain- 
ed $119,670. He got the 1932 San- 
down Eclipse Stakes winner, Miracle, 
and the 1934 Two Thousand Guineas 
victor, Colombo. The latter, a $133,- 
888 earner out of the Chaucer mare 
Lady Naire, was never unplaced in 
11 starts, in 9 of which he triumph- 
ed. Colombo’s son *Domingo is the 
sire of Drumbeat, while *Halcyon 
Gift and *Man O’Night, sons of 
Manna, accounted for a stakes win- 
ner apiece last year. 

The final son of Phalaris to which 
a 1948 stakes victor traces in tail 
male is *By-Pass II, now standing in 
California. He got Wanta Pass, 
which took the California Derby at 
Sacramento last season. 

Summarizing the 1948 record of 
the Bend Or line, we find that 91 
(30.5 percent) of the 298 stakes 
winners trace in tail male to the 
son of Doncaster. They won 156 
stakes races (30.1 percent) out of 
519 added-money events run on the 
flat in North America. Their earn- 
ings from stakes placings totaled 
$2,682,252 (30.8 percent) of the 
$8,699,362 distributed in races of 


the highest class. 
fa) 


Thoroughbreds 


Continued from Page Nine 





the infield course has been kept in 
excellent condition, and since men 
go around with shovels and a wheel- 
barrow as needed, to fill up hoof 
marks, it’s very safe. 

This may also be said of the dirt 
track. I’ve not merely heard fewer 
complaints from horsemen—lI 
haven’t heard any at all, though 
With this many horsemen on the 
grounds there are bound to be some. 
But everyone I’ve talked to has 
agreed that there aren’t any holes, 
and that there aren’t places which 
are either deeper or harder than 
other places. The only horse that’s 
hurt himself severely in actual rac- 
ing is Roman Bout, which broke 
both sesamoids. But Steve Brooks 
who rode him, said.that as far as he 
knew there wasn’t any external 
cause, and nothing on the track 
caused the injury. Very little is 
spared to keep this plant at its best, 
and it’s consequently very pleasant 
to report that attendance and betting 
are standing up far better than ex- 
pectation. If the current drive 
against bookmakers, ordered on Feb- 
Tuary 18 by the governor, is not 
Merely an item for public reading, 
Hialeah’s deficit from 1948 may be 
entirely negligible. 


. BREEDING 





STALLION DIRECTORY 


KENTUCKY 


AMPHITHEATRE 
b. 1939, by *Sir Gallahad If1I—Arena, 
by St. James 
Sire of 10 foals in his first two crops, 
has 10 starters, all winners, three 
stakes winners. 
Fee: $500—Book Full 


BIMELECH 
b. 1937, by Black Toney—*La 
Troienne, by *Teddy. 
Leading 2-and 3-year-old of his year. 
He is one of 5 sires in American Turf 
history to sire six or more $100,000 
winners. 
Fee: $2,000—Book Full 

(Owned jointly with King Ranch and 

Ogden Phipps) 


DEVIL DIVER 
b. 1939, by *St. Germans—Dabchick, 
by *Royal Minstrel. 
One of America’s leading handicap 
performers when he retired to stud 
in 1946. Won 22 races ane $261,064. 
First crop 2-year-olds this year. 
Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
b. 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise. 

One of America’s leading sires. His 
get have won over $2,000,000. A sire 
of four $100,000 winners. 

Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 


SHUT OUT 
ch. 1939, by Equipoise—Geoose Egg, 
by *Chicle. 
Leading 3-year-old money winner of 
1942. Won Kentucky Derby, Belmont 
Stakes, etc. ($317,507). Slam Bang a 
stakes winner in his first crop. 
Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 
No maiden mares accepted to 
Shut Out. 


Greentree Stud 
P. O. Box 1110 


Lexington Kentucky 





PLATTER 


ch. 1941, by Pilate—Lets Dine, 
by Jack High. 


Voted the leading 2-year-old of 1943 
by the staffs of the Daily Racing 
Form and Morning Telegraph. Win- 
ner Pimlico Futurity, Walden Stakes; 
2nd to Pensive in Preakness at 3. 
Fee: $500—Live Foal 
Now Booking For 1950 


F. Eugene Dixon, Jr. 


409 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


or 


Old Kenney Farm 
William King Lexington, Ky. 





MARYLAND 


CHAOS 


Ch. 1943, by *Sickle—Laughing 
Queen, by *Sun Briar. 
Fee: Private Contract 


GREY COAT 


Gr. 1926, by Gnome—Lady Grey, 
by Grey Leg. Fee: $100—Return 


MAJORITY RULE 
Ch. 1933, by Pompey—Ratification, 








This space is available 
to owners of stallions in 
order to give owners of 
Thoroughbred mares a 
ready reference when 
considering their breed- 
ing plans for 1949. Fur- 
ther details on any of the 
stallions advertised may 
be had by contacting The 
Chronicle office or the 
stallion owners directly. 





PENNSYLVANIA ° 


COLONY BOY 
1943, by Eight Thirty—Heritage, 
by *Pharamond II. 
Stakes winner of $39,750, including Walden 
Stakes, Vista Del Valle ‘Cap, 3rd Pimlico 
Futurity (length behind Star Pilot), 4th San 
Vicente ,’Cap, etc. Pedigree combines best 
speed and staying blood of America and Great 
Britain. Fee: $200—Refund. 


b. h. 





GREY FLARES 
dk. gr. h. 1941, by Flares—Greyglade, 
by *Sir Greysteel. 
A good moving, good boned, sound individual 
standing 16.2 h., and with an exceptional dis- 
position. An outstanding hunter and ‘chaser 
sire. Fee: $100—Return. 


Grange Farm 
SYDNEY W. GLASS 
R. D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
Tel. West Chester 2716 





MODEST LAD 
Br. 1940 
by Ladkin—Modest, by St. James. 


Outstanding conformation, bone and substance. 
Ideal to breed to steeplechase or hunter mares. 


Fee: $100—Return 
Henry Cadwalader 


Tele: Conshohocken 35-R-1 
Broad Axe, Ambler 





VIRGINIA 


*JACOPO 
br. 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray 
by Black Jester. 
Fee: $500 plus 10% to guarantee 
live foal. 
Third leading broodmare sire of 
stakes winners. 





CHALLEDOR 
b. 1942, by *Challenger II—Laura Gal 
by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Fee: $250—Refund 
Full brother to Challedon. 
(Property of W. L. Brann) 


Kentmere Farm 


K. N. Gilpin, Jr., Agt. Boyce 





THELLUSSON 


Ro., 1936, by Gallant Fox—*Tetra 
Lass, by Tetratema. 


Fee: $200 with return 


77% of all starters are winners. 
85% of all starters have been in 


JEEP 
B., 1942 (high class 2 and 3-year-old 
winner) by *Mahmoud (leading sire) — 
Traffic (dam of five Stakes winners), 
by Broomstick (leading sire). 


Fee: $500—Refund. 
Book Full 
His first season: 18 of 20 mares 
' in foal. 


A. A. Baldwin 
Dundridge Farm White Post 


FLAUGHT 
Ch., 1939, by Firethorn—Flying Hour, 
by Galetian 





Fee: $200 


Some of his 1949 foals, his first, are 
now ready for your inspection. 


Fenton Fadeley 
2 miles from Waterford 
Phone: Waterford 3636 


HASTEVILLE 
Blk. 1940, by Haste—Jamesville, 
by Pompey. Private contract. 
Winner of $83,330 


Made 2-year-old track record at Pimlico for 
415 furlongs in .52 3/5 April 27, 1942 which 
still stands. 


Belmont Plantation 
George C. Clarke, owner Leesburg 


Phone: National 5034 
Washington, D. C. 


COQ D’ESPRIT 


G. h., 1934, by *Coq Gaulois—Dulcy 
by. *Light Brigade. Fee: $125 
An excellent jumper and sire of many 
top hunters and jumpers. 


Clifton Farm 
Norman Haymaker, Mgr. 











Berryville Virginia 
WAIT A BIT 

ch, 1939, by Espino—Hi Nelli, by High Cload. 

Paul Ebelhardt, of f. alumet 





says “That Wait A Bit gets the most uniform 
foals of any sire he has ever known.” 


Burrland Farm 
WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR. 
Middleburg or 100 E. 42nd Street 
Virginia New York, N. Y. 


STEPENFETCHIT 
ch., 1929, by The Porter—*Sobranjo, 
by Polymelus 
Fee: $300 


BONNE NUIT 
g., 1934, by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
Cause, by Bonfire 
Fee: $150 
NIGHT LARK 
g., 1939, by Bonne Nuit—Poulette, 
by *Coq Gaulois 
Fee: $50 


Llangollen Farm 
Mrs. E. Cooper Person 
Upperville Tel: Upperville 41 


GINOBI 
Gr. 1937, by *Gino—Sunaibi, 
by *Sun Briar. Fee: $200—Live Foal 


*Gino, a stakes winner and leading sire of 
stakes winners through the field in 1949, *Gino 
is a half-brother to *Alibhai. 


. Grafton Farms 
Dr. A. C. Randolph 


WAR CRAFT 
Br. 1936, by Man o’War—Foxcraft, 








Upperville 





ky *Polymeiian. Feee $100—Ree the money. by Foxlaw (Eng.), he by Son-inLaw 
turn M r Fee: Private 
Meadowbrook Farms eander Farm W. A. Miller 
Augustus Riggs, II & IV Cooksville | Miss F. Julia Shearer Locust Dale Washington ? 





NEW YORK 


*HILLTOWN 
Bay, 1932, by *Blenheim II—*Phaona, 
by Phalaris 
Fee: $500—Return 


Sire of the stakes horse and sire 
Valdina Orphan. 


77% of all starters are winners. 
Tanrackin Farm 


Thomas M. Waller Bedford Hills 
Westchester County 
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BLENBAN 
Ch. 1942, by *Blenheim IlI—Banish 
Fear, by Blue Larkspur. Fee: $100. 
Half-brother to Cosmic Bomb. 
Half-brother to the highest priced 
yearling sold at Keeneland, 1948. 





TIME PASSES 
Ch. 1936, by Time Maker—Duration, 
by *Hourless. Private contract. 


From his first three crops: 8 starters 
—7. winners. 
_]Tranquility Farm 
S. O. Graham Purcellville 





WEST VIRGINIA 


RODNEY 


B., 1939, by Broadside—*Frizeur, 
by *Sweeper II. 


Half brother to the great producer 
Myrtlewood. 


Fee: $250—Return. 


O'Sullivan Farms 
Justin Funkhouser Charles Town 


POLO 


Miami Polo Teams 
Continue To Triumph; 
Attract Record Crowd 


Tom Shehan 

The Orange Bowl program of Feb. 
18th turned out to be a one-sided 
affair as the University of Miami 
defeated Princeton University 9 to 
5 and the Miami Adventurers troun- 
ced a Texas combine 12 to 4. It was 
the 16th straight win in two seasons 
of campaigning for the collegians 
who will defend their Intercollegiate 
Championship in New York next 
month and the largest crowd of this 
year’s program, 5,779 fans, was on 
hand. 

The University of Miami Hurri- 
canes opened up fast and had rattled 
home four goals before Mike Ma- 
honey of Princeton, son of Dan Ma- 
honey, publisher of the Miami Daily 
News, scored the first marker for 
the Tigers. The issue was never in 
doubt as the U. of M. led 3 to 0 at 
the end of the first period, 4 to 1 
at the half, 9 to 2 at the end of the 
third period. Princeton scored two 
goals in the last period and Paul 
Heise’s pony kicked in another 
marker for them. - 

The big period for Miami was the 
third when Chuck Bernard and 
Speedy Evans teamed to knock in 
five markers. Most spectacular of 
these was Miami’s ninth marker 
which Bernard made under his 
pony’s neck while galloping by the 
mouth of the goal. 

There was considerable pre-game 
interest in the contest between the 
Miami Adventurers and Texas. With 
George Oliver in New York on busi- 
ness and Mike Phipps on the side- 
lines ready for substitute duty the 
Adventurers lined up with Jules 
Romfh at No. 1, Peter Perkins at 
No. 2 and Stuart Iglehart at back. 
Iglehart was making his first ap- 
pearance in the Orange Bowl this 
season, but had to give up after one 
period because he was plagued by 
injuries received in the final game 
a year ago. Mike Phipps returned to 
action, replacing him. \ 

Peter Perkins was making his 
first appearance in the Orange Bowl, 
although he has been playing inter- 
mittently in the Delray games. He 
proved to be every bit as good a 
player as he was said to be in ad- 
vance, although he only scored one 
goal. 

Texas seemed to have a great deal 
of trouble hitting the ball. Obvious- 
ly they weren’t too familiar with the 
indoor brand of the game. Just how 
they would stack up against the Ad- 
venturers in the outdoor brand 
would be hard to tell, but it wouldn’t 
be fair to criticize them too strongly 
for the game they put up. They rode 
well enough and hard enough, but 
couldn’t take advantage of the op- 
portunities presented because of 
their inaccuracy with their mallets. 

Miami, buiit up an eight goal lead 
before Gus White scored the first 
marker for the Texans, which gives 
you an idea of what kind of a game 
it was. Jules Romfh, with seven 
goals, was easily the star of the 
evening. 


SUMMARY 
University of Miami 


1 
Bernard, No. 1 1 
D. Tucker, No. 1 
Evans, No. 2 
Heise, back 


Princeton 


Mahoney, No. 1 
W. Tucker, No. 2 
Fanning, back 


Pony Goal x 
Referee: Godfrey S. Preece. 
Time: Four 712 minute periods. 
Miami Adventur2rs 
1 





SADDLES 


English Boots ‘1475 


SEND 
H Western Boots * 7°° 


fF 
CATALOG 





141 EAST 24th ST. MEW YORK 
AMERICA’S LARGEST RIDING SHOP 


Colt Team Lineup 
May Be Revised For 


Eastern Eliminations 


William F. Goodrich 

Big George Oliver, the gent who 
put outdoor polo over in Westches- 
ter County at Blind Brook last year, 
was in town for a week prior to 
the Washington’s birthday All-Star 
Runyon benefit match at the Squad- 
ron A Armory. 

Development of youngsters. is 
Oliver’s big play right now with 
Mike Phipps and Stewart Iglehart. 

George has had a good look at 
the game’s upstarts in the Orange 
Bowl, Miami, at Palm Beach, and 
at the Gulf Stream Polo Club which 
he calls home in the winter months. 

“The biggest problem with the 
newcomers,” said Oliver, “is the 
lack of good horsemanship. Once 
they improve upon it, their games 
will soar.’ 

Zenas Colt is entering a New York 
A. C. trio in the National Junior 
Championship Eastern eliminations. 
He has Herb Pennell, who handles 
his string of ponies for him, for the 
No. 1 position. Zenas is to ride at 
No. 2, and will back himself up with 
big Johnny Pflug, one of the games 
outstanding backs. 

The 10-goal New York A. C. unit 
can go places with the right kind of 
breaks. It is a well balanced side 
and some of the 12-goal units may 
find a pull of two goals too much to 
give the Coltmen. 

The 15 to 7 whacking by the 
Squadron A Regulars February 19 
at the Squadron A armory leads one 
to believe that Colt, team captain 
and No. 2, may revise his lineup be- 
fore the National junior champion- 
ships eastern eliminations start next 
month. 

Swept off its feet by the ‘‘new” 
Squadron A Regulars, (Billy Ylvi- 
saker has replaced Paul Miller whose 
handicap was raised to 5 goals) in 
a tuneup match, the Winged Foot 
team could hardly be called a treat 
the way they played. 

Of course, every team has an off 
night and maybe Colt will go along 
with the same trio, with Herb Pen- 
nell, at No. 1, and Johnny Pflug, at 
back. 

The New York A. C. is a scrappy 
side and just where it will improve 
will depend upon how it moulds it- 
self in the next few practices at 
Squadron A. Colt feels that prac- 
tice, and more of it, is the solution. 
It could be. 

Why we say this is that we have 
in mind the way the Turtles toyed 
with the Squadron A Blues in a 
practice on February 17, then had 
to rely on a garrison finish before 
it emerged a 13 to 10 winner in a 
preliminary set-to to the Squadron A 
Regulars—New York A. C. game. 

The Turtles—Walter Devereux, 





Perkins, No. 2 
Iglehart, back 
Phipps, back 
Pony Goal 
Texas 
T. Armstrong, No. 1 


J. Armstrong, No. 2 
White, back 


Referee: Godfrey S. Preece. 
Time: Four 732 minute periods. 











FOR SALE 


A very fine type broodmare 
Visiting Nurse 


by *Strolling Player out of Knight's 


Nurse by *Bright Knight out of 
Florence Nightingale 


Foaled in 1939, raced successfully in 
1941, 1942 and 1943, winning 9 races and 
placing second 13 times with a total 
winnings in excess of $15,000. First foal, 
Junior Nurse, raced successfully last 
year winning three races. Second foal, 
Major Hugh, is fine racing prospect. 
Third foal, Nightingale, placed second 
in Upperville Horse Show weanling 
class last year. Sale price $6,000 with- 
out the foal she is now carrying. 


Delivery can be made at any time. 


BENJ. W. DULANY 
822 Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 




















Luke Travis, Marty Christensen— 
played dismally for the first three 
periods. In practice two days before 
the match, the Turtles clicked to a 
man. In the Saturday game, the 
Squadron A Blues—George Lacks, 
Bob Ackerman, Fred Zeller—looked 
like the better team before the dam 
broke in the last four and a half 
minutes of the Sherman Memorial 
eastern elimination tuneup match. 

Ahead by 3 to 2 in the first per- 
iod, the Turtles trailed by 7 to 4 
at the half. The Squadron A Blues 
led by 10 to 7 entering the last per- 
iod and for the three minutes of it 
appeared to have victory on the ice. 
Ironically enough it took a mishap 
to Christensen, shaken up in a spill 
in the mouth of the Madison avenue 
goal, to get the Turtles going along 
the path to victory. 

Walter Nicholls substituted for 
Christensen and Devereux and Tra- 
vis scored 3 goals each within a two 
and a half minute period. That was 
the ball game. 

Off the New Yerk A. C. victory 
the Squadron A Regulars, runner- 
up to the Red Bank Polo Club in 
the eastern junior playoffs last sea- 
son, must be considered as a favorite 
to win the divisional title in April. 

Colt, chairman of the indoor In- 
tercollegiate committee, has readied 
the schedule for the  nine-team 
championship which starts March 
5. Williams plays Georgetown at 
Essex Troop, Newark; Yale tackles 
Princeton at New Haven, and Cor- 
nell opposes Harvard at Ithaca. 

Miami, defending champion, coach- 


THE CHRONICLE 


ed by three of the top players in the 
country—George Oliver, Mike Phipps 
and Stewart Ig*thart—drew a first 
round bye. The Florida collegians 
start the title defense March 10 at 
Squadron A against the winner of} 
the Williams-Georgetown match. 


The winner of the Yale-Princeton — 
and Cornell-Harvard contests meet 
in a semi-final round match at 
Squadron A on a date to be decided 
upon during the week. The Inter. | 
collegiate title will go to the winner 7 


,of the finals on March 12. 





AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PRIZE RIBBONS 
Save 25 to 33 1-3% on 
Trophies and all Show Supplies” 


CONSOLIDATED BRANDS. 


817 West Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, G 














Breeders’ Sales Co. 


Thoroughbred Auction 
Sales At Keeneland 


YEARLINGS 
MIDSUMMER 


ALL AGES 
NOVEMBER 





Breeders’ Sales Company 


|__400 Radio Bldg. Lexington, Ky. 




















Classifieds 





All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 
word including address, minimum charge per insertion: $3.00. 
and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. 


preceding publication. 


15 cents per | 
Add $1.00 if name is withheld | 
No classifieds accepted after the Friday 





For Sale 


HORSES 


Well mannered, Half-bred hunter, 
4 years gld. Has been hunted with 
recognized pack 2 seasons. P. L. 
Davidson, 1420 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 2, Penna. 2-11-4t chg 





age 3 unbroken, 
natural jumper, a good hunter and 
point-to-point prospect. Will be 16 
hands or over. Three-quarters 
Thoroughbred and one-quarter Ara- 
bian. Phone or write Mrs. John F. 
Landis, 1767 P. Street. Washington, 
D. C. Phone Decatur 4273. 1t che. 


VANS - TRAILERS 


Hartman Horse Coaches. 


Grey gelding. 





Two- 


horse single and tandem wheels on. 


display at our Perkasie Plant and 
Show Room. Prices and literature on 
request. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Hartman Trailer Manufacturing 
Company, Perkasie, Penna. Tel. Per- 
kasie 585. 4-30 tf ch. 


1947 two-ton Chevrolet 28-f 0 ot 
semi-trailer horse van. Very low 
mileage. Guaranteed like new. Thir- 
teen padded stalls or 9 stalls and 
space for show equipment. Side or 
rear loading ramp. Pictures furnish- 
ed on request. Call George Jayne at 
Morton Grove 9620 or write same 
at Box 6, Morton Grove, Illinois. 

1-28-3t chg. 





TALLY-HO 


Tally-Ho made by Healey & Co.’ 
New York, in excellent condition, al-/ 
so four-in-hand harness for same,” 
Seats 12 on top. Harmony Gate | 
Farms, Esmont, Virginia. 1t pd.7 


TACK 


English hunting saddle. Excellent” 
condition. Fits any horse or rider. } 
Mrs. B. H. Biays, Jr., 7010 Exeter } 
Road, Bethesda 14, Md. ] 

2-25-3-11 


Wanted 


HELP 


Position open for married man to 
take entire charge of my small stable 
of hunters. I am particularly i - 
terested in the making and break- 
ing of young stock. Please write 
full particulars as to qualifications * 
and experience. Comfortable living 
quarters and a permanent position | 
are are open to the right man, Mrs. 
O. A. Shaw McKean, South Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 4-11-2t chg. 





chg. 








Experienced stable helper for 
small stable of harness ponies. Sin- 4 
gle, pleasant living conditions. All 
year round position. Good Salary. 
Apply P. O, Box 149, Madison, N. J. 3 

2-18-2t chg. 





HAMSTERS 


Hamsters. Ideal pets, complete 
with cage. Mrs. A. A. Baldwin, White 
Post, Virginia. 12-31-tf-c 


DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers P. O. 
Box 96, Upperville, Virginia. 1-9-tf. 








Labrador Retrievers. Puppies for 
sale. Bred for Bench and Field. Mrs. 
A. A. Baldwin, White Post, Va. 

1. -10-tf 





Norwich Terriers, (not Jones) 
puppies for sale. Mrs. D. M. Spen- 
cer, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 1-28-5t chg 





Miniature French poodle puppies. 
Two males, one female. Hollycourt— 
Blakeen cross breeding. E. V. Z. 
Lane, Berryville, Va 


POSITION 


inglishman, aged 36, present M. 
F. H. to well known pack in English 
Midlands, having spent all his life | 
hunting hounds, commencing with | 
Beagles, desires remunerative posit- | 
ion in the U. S. A. or Canada. Loca- % 
tion immaterial. Suggestions please 
Box FG, The .Chronicle, Berryville, 
Va. 2-18-4t pd. 





Write when and where you need 
competent riding instructor. Miss E. | 
Lehman, 523 Winfield Avenue, Up- 
per Darby. Penna. 1t chg. 





Middle-aged man. Educated, long 
experienced breeding Thoroughbred 
horses, cattle, etc., wants position as 7 
manager. Box FH, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Virginia. 2-25-3t. chg. 
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Camden Juniors 


MISS HELEN SHEFFIELD who accounted for a ribbon in the under 9 horse- 


manship. 


Young Members of Hunt 
Taught To Jump and 
Ride Crass-Country 


The Camden Junior Hunt is an 
activity of the: Senior Hunt and is 
under its general supervision. Each 
season the hunt Committee appoints 
a Master of Foxhounds for the Junior 
Hunt who, in turn, selects his own 
Huntsman, Whips, and Field Master. 

Comdr. Shannon Heath is the pre- 
sent M. F. H., Carl Lightfoot, honor- 
ary huntsman, and the whips, three 
in number, are rotated for experi- 
ence. On the particular day of my 
report the whips were: Graham Du- 
Bose, 8; Ramey Woolfe, 13, and Pat 
Clyburn, 13. The Field Master was 
Johnny Kornegay, 14, who is quali- 
fied to jump, and the leader of the 
non-jumpers was Hope Savage, 14. 
It is the duty of the latter to keep 
her group ‘behind the jumpers, mak- 
ing sure not to lead them around a 
jump until the last horse has clear- 
ed it. 

When this idea was started two 
years ago, there were only 5 child- 


ren here who could jump. Today . 


there are 43 children qualified to 
ride with the Junior Hunt, 22 of 
whom are qualified to take the fen- 
ces. The hunts are all conducted :in 
the small fence area of Peck Wooils. 
The iumps do not exceed 3’-0" in 
height, being checked and lowered, 
when necessary. They consist of the 
following panels: 2 pine poles, 7 
post and rail, 3 coops, and 21 Aikens. 

The average number of riders per 
hunt is 30, about one third of whom 
are adults. A junior rider may ride 
with the Senior Hunt under the fol- 
lowing conditions: the aspirant must 
be sent out or taken out by a regu- 
lar subscriber of the Camden Hunt, 
who-is responsible for his guest dur- 
ing the hunt. 

The first paragraph of a letter 
sent to the parents of the children 
qualified to ride with this hunt is, I 
think, worthy of most careful peru- 
sal. It reads as follows; ‘‘Due to the 
increasing number of children rid- 
ing, it is necessary that the activity 
be more thoroughly organized. It is 
not my desire to make regulations 
that will hamper us but to lay down 
such rules for safety and proper 
compliance with hunting formali- 
ties.’"’ What a masterly summation 
this is of all that is best in character 
and sportsmanship. 

a) 
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Dressage 
Continued From Page Five 


is required with no bonus for fast 
time. This part of the ‘“‘Triathlon’”’ 
would have to be abandoned in one 
day shows unless the first two phases 
were held in the morning and the 
stadium jumping in the late after- 
noon. 

The problem of qualified judges 
for the training tests could be large- 
ly overcome by having some author- 
ity write a very detailed set of notes 
covering every maneuver of the test. 
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JUNIORS 





(Photos by Monarch Studios) 


Enthusiastic Crowd and Many Entries 


Make Success of First Junior Show 


Held On February 12 





James O. Safford, Col., A. U. S., Ret. 


Camden, South Carolina, is help- 
ing to build the straight thinking 
and health of its young people. The 
older people in town are solidly be- 
hind its future citizens who love 
horses. There are two distinct or- 
ganizations with practically the 
identical group of participants in 
both. The Camden Junior Hunt is a 
part of the Camden Hunt, but the 
Camden Junior Horse Show Associa- 
tion is an independent organization. 
It is of the latter and its Mid-Season 
Horse Show of February 12 that 
this report is written. 


This Association is composed cf 
people of all ages. The initial financ- 
ing was done by the sale of certifi- 
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NEAL BATES, a member of the junior hunt, stacked up three blues at the 


show. 
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LITTLE MISS CARL ANN LIGHTFOOT was an enthusiastic exhibitor. 


Such notes are a necessity for the 
standardization necessary for a suc- 
cessful program of this kind. Some 
central organization should have 
such directions available for dissemi- 
nation. Everyone interested in de- 
veloping better hunters, in internat- 
ional competition and dressage, 
should urge the A. H. S. A. and show 
committees to include a “Triathlon” 
type of competition in their future 
plans and to make a start in this 
direction in the coming season. When 
the time for the 1952 Olympic semi- 
finals is at hand, America would 
thus have a supply of candidates to 
draw upon. By that time the train- 
ing tests will have revealed those 
with the aptitude and finesse for 
dressage and a special schooling pro- 
gram can be worked out for them. 
If a ‘Triathlon’ class is carefully 
developed, it can in time produce a 
“Triathlon” horse. A horse official- 
ly so certificated by a governing 
body would come to mean a highly 
trained, better than average horse. 
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cates. Holders of these certificates 
are known as Sustaining Members. It 
is controlled by an Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of a chairman, 
treasurer, secretary, and nine direc- 
tors, all adults. At present Comdr. 
Shannon Heath is chairman, Mrs. 
Rufus J. Redfern, secretary; Wilson 
L. Mills, treasurer, and the directors 
are, in addition to the above officers: 
Miss Jane Buckley, J. Willis Cantey, 
Stephen C. Clyburn, Mrs. Charles 
DuBose, Mrs. Helen W. Hanley, Mrs. 
Kent Miller, James L. Sweet, Mrs. 
Thomas M. Waller, and Miss Kate 
Williams. 


All junior riders, or those who 
have not attained their 18th birth- 
day are eligible to participate in the 
activities of the Association. Require- 
ments for such continued participa- 
tion are compliance with existing 
rules and those laid down in the 
future by the Executive Committee. 


The first Junior Show of the 
Camden Junior Horse Show Associa- 
tion was held in the new ring on 
the ‘‘The Cool Springs Plantation’’ 
on Feb. 12. Ninety-seven youthful 
riders competed for the trophies and 
ribbons: in 9 different classes. Miss 
Phoebe Miller won the championship 
trophy, with 13 points, for children 
from 10 to 12 years old. Neil Bates 
won the championship trophy, with 
15 points, for children over 13 and 
under 18 years. 


The gallery was large, the weath- 
er vnerfect, and the schedule was run 
off with amazing speed. Mrs. Tom 
Walier, in spite of the fact that she 
was unassisted and had some good 
sized classes to judge, kept everyone 
on his toes and did a fairly comnli- 
cated job smoothly. Commander 
Heath, the parents, and the officials 
of the Association have much of 
which to be proud. 


February 12 


Horsemanship hunting seat. 9 and under— 
1. Louise Coker; 2. Ruth Helen Woolfe; 3. 
Graham DuBose; 4 Helen Sheffield. 


Horsemanship. hunting seat, 10-12 incl.—1. 
Penny Sheffield; 2. Phoebe Miller; 3. Pat Cly- 
burn; 4. Carol Buckley. 


Horsemanship, hunting seat, 13-17 incl.—1. 
Neil Bates; 2. Raymond G. Woolfe, Jr.; 3. 
Richard Coker; 4. Joy Buycke. 


Children’s hacks—1. Gray Jacket, Mrs. David 
R. Williams; 2. Penny, Neil Bates; 3. Motley, 
Kirby Tupper; 4. Pinto, Cyril Harrison. 


Lead rein class—1. Timmy Anthony; 2. Boake 
Boydkin; 3. Judy Clyburn; 4. Janey Guy. 


Children’s jumping, 12 and under—1. Phoebe 
Miller; 2. Pat Clyburn; 3. Ann McKain; 4 
Helen Sheffield. 


Children’s jumping, outside course, 12 and 
under—1. Phoebe Miller; 2. Penny Sheffield; 
3. Ann McKain; 4. Graham DuBose. 


13 to 17 incl.—1l. Neil 
Jr.; 3. Joy 


Children’s jumping, 
Bates; 2. Raymond G. Woolfe, 
Buycke; 4. Corky Little. 


Children’s jumping, outside course, 13 to 17 
incl.—1. Neil Bates; 2. Raymond G. Woclfe, 
Jr.; 3. Corky Little; 4. Joy Buycke. 


Judge: Mrs. Tom \Waller. 


a. 


RAYMOND WOOLF, JR., also a junior huni member, won the horseman- 


ship championship. 
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JUNIORS CARRY THE SILVER. Mrs. Sherwin C. Badger on her hunter CALIFORNIA EXHIBITOR AND OWNER. The San Mateo Gymkhana Horse 
champion Cabby had the aid of her daughter Shirley and son David to take Show was one of the events where Miss Maureen Dooher and her lightweight 
home the awards from the Norfolk Hunt. (Glacy-Maloney Photo) hunter, Sky Crown, garnered awards. (Moulin Photo) 
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MANY BUYERS FROM MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD attended the December Bloodstock Sales at Newmarket. A feature of the sales was the record 
price of 18,000 guineas paid for the broodmare Ferry Pool, which was purchased by the Sezincote Stud of Gloucestershire. Shown in the sale ring is Trial 
Ground, a bay mare by Fair Trial—Tip the Wink. She was sold for 7,200 guineas. (Upper left): American visitors at the sales included A. S. Hewitt (at 


left), and Dr. and Mrs. E. Asbury. (Sport & General Photos) 


A SENIOR HORSE SHOW JUDGE schools at 5’-0”. Farrell Vincent, a MARINE LANDS AT WARRENTON HUNT. Major General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., present Commandant Marine Corps School, Quantico, Va., 


senior judge in both A. H. S. A. and C. H. S. A., proves he both rides and 
judges as he schools his Canadian 4-year-old. (Langford Photo) had the situation well in hand when he was out with Warrenton hounds 
recently. (Hawkins Photo) 
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MID-WEST’S ROYALLTON 

ACING 
— meeting at Indianapolis this 
year has just been recognized by the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Assn. Erroneously referred to in 
The Chronicle’s sporting calendar as 
the Indianapolis Hunt Meeting, it is 
known to Indiana Hunt and_racing 
fans as the Royallton Race Meeting. 
It takes its name from the small town 
of Royallton just north of Traders 
Point. The organization was formed 
last year by Messrs. Jack Brant, Jr., 
Wells Hampton, Paul J. DeVault, and 
Russell Fortune, Jr. It is just now 
being turned into a non-profit group 
with proceeds to go to charity. The 
initial running of the meeting last 
year drew 3,500 people. If it hadn’t 
rained there would probably have 
been twice the crowd. The organiza- 
tion has just been sanctioned as of 
the 15th of the month and will wind 
up the mid-western Spring circuit 
that starts with Tryon, moves to 
Nashville, Louisville, Oakbrook and 
then Indianapolis. 
MEADOWVIEW CONTINUES 

Meadowview Farms, Inc., estate of 
the late F. Wallis Armstrong, will 
continue under the careful manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. F. Wallis Arm- 
strong. Jr. While the younger Arm- 
strongs were the major stockholders 
in the corporation, the late Mr. Arm- 
strong managed and handled every- 
thing. Humphrey Finney has been 
retained as an advisor and the ser- 
vices of a competent veterinarian 
have been secured. *Easton and 
*Mont Blane stand at Meadowview 
and the broodmare band numbers 14. 
This year there will be 4 yearlings 
sold at Saratoga, one of which is by 
War Admiral. In 1950 Meadowview 
will consign 10 yearlings, 3 by War 
Admiral, 5 by *Easton, and 2 by 
Okapi. New broodmares will be ad- 
ded to the band, and plans are being 
made to purchase another stallion. 
TWO RACING DATES 

Hunt meeting dates are finally com- 
pleted for the spring season. The 
Middleburg Hunt Race Assn. has 
taken up the slack caused by the 5 
Saturdays in April and will conduct 
races on April 9 and 16th. On the 
9th the feature event will be the 
Louis Leith Memorial over timber 
and on the 16th there wili not be a 
timber race. The card on the latter 
date will feature the William Skinner 
Memorial over brush. The Virginia 
Gold Cup will be run on April 23 
over Martin Vogel, Jr.’s Broadview 
and its main race, as usual, will be 
the renewal of the Gold Cup over 
timber. 
MEXICAN BEARS 

A trip to Jack Skinner's stable at 
Middleburg, Va. is never complete 
unless one stops by the end stall to 
see the chestnut horse, top money 
winner of the flat horses, Stymie. 
This in itself is attraction enough 
but “Buck” Bland has added some- 
thing else to the program. Casually 
mentioning that there are two Mexi- 
can bears in the cage at the end of 
the barn, “Buck” sends visitors scur- 
rying in that direction. There is a 
long pen and a small house under the 
wire. A close inspection reveals the 
bears—2 plain, ordinary, Virginia 
‘coons and an audible chuckle from 
Buck. 
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SPORTING PREROGATIVE 

The British sportsman is- ever 
zealous of his sporting prerogative 
as witness his strict adherence to 
the Jersey Act. It was a pleasant 
surprise to everyone in the foxhunt- 
ing world, therefore, when the late 
Plunket Stewart was made an hon- 
orary member of the British Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, the only 
foreigner ever to be accorded this 
honor. Reciprocating in kind, and 
following the lead of their senior 
contemporary, the American MFHA 
at their recent meeting in New York, 
upon motion of newly elected Presi- 
dent Watson Webb, unanimously 
elected the Duke of Beaufort, EKng- 
land’s President of all its recognized 
foxhunters, to honorary membersbip 
in the American counterpart. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB’S 
NEW MEMBER 

C. Mahlon Kline, a member of the 
National Steeplechase and Hunts 
Assn. for over 15 years, was elected 
a member of The Jockey Club at the 
organization’s last monthly meeting. 
Mr. Kline at one time was an active 
steeplechase rider at the hunt meet- 
ings and in 1916 rode R. Nelson 
Buckley’s Ruskin to win the heavy- 
weight ’chase at the Huntingdon 
Valley Hunt Club meeting. He also 
won the Radnor Valley Challenge 
Cup with the same mount at the 
Radnor meeting of that year. 

The new member or The Jockey 
Club is the president of the French, 
Smith and Kline Pharmaceutical 
Labratories in Philadelphia and for 
years has been the owner of a stable 
of ‘chasers. In recent years he has 
become more and more interested in 
flat racing. One of his flat racers is 
the recently purchased Belgium 
champion, *Bayeux, which compet- 
ed in the 1948 running of Empire 
City’s International Gold Cup. 

The Jockey Club announced that 
Mr. Kline was elected to one of the 
several vacancies in its membership 
which now exist. 


AGRICULTURE REMOUNT 
SERVICE 

The Army Remount Service, to 
be discontinued this spring, operated 
through four field remount stations 
at Front Royal, Virginia; Pomona, 
California; Fort Reno, Oklahoma, 
and Fort Robinson, Nebraska. It 
was transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture on July 1, 1948, by 
Act of Congress. Due to the inade- 
quacy of the funds provided for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, 
the Department decided that it 
would be necessary to close the re- 
mount stations et Front Royal and 
Pomona. The Front Royal station 
was closed on November 1, and the 
facilities are to be used for livestock 
experiments in cooperation with the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Announcement was made of 
the sale of horses at Pomona and 
the closing of that station on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. However, the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan (the founder of which, 
Mr. W. K. Kellogg, also developed 
the Pomona station) offered assis- 
tance for the cooperative operation 
for the period January 1 to June 30, 
1949, or some mutually agreeable 
earlier date, which offer was ac- 
cepted and the station is still in 
operation. 

The President’s Budget for the 
fiscal year 1950 contains no provi- 
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sion for the continuation of the re- 
mount service after June 30, 1949. 
Accordingly, the Department is 
making plans for the disposition of 
the properties of the three remain- 
ing stations on or before June 30, 
1949, All of the horses are to be 
disposed of by sale or otnerwise, and 
agents of the Department who hold 
stallions on loan have been notified 
that action to disposy of the stallions 
must be initiated about April 1, 
1949. 


GALWAY’S OWNER AND SUN BUD 

Lewis Kraskin of Washington, 
well known medico, has a good look- 
ing son of *Sir Gallahad III stand- 
ing at stud at Mr. D. C. Sands’ Ben- 
ton Farm in Middleburg. Out of the 
stakes winner Silver Lane who was 
herself a dam of 2 stakes winners 
and produced 7 other winners. Gal- 
way has a youngster called Sun Bud, 
the only one racing. Last year as a 
2-year-old he won 4 races at the 
major tracks and this. year he won 
again in a race at Hialeah last Sat- 
urday, the 19th. Dr. Kraskin who is 
as keen as mustard about racing 
and horses, said he has spent some 
time from his medical profession 
studying horses eyes, finds an equine 
eye responds to treatment in a man- 
ner very similiar to the human eye. 

“The same troubles that effect 
humans,” said Dr. Kraskin, ‘Effect 
horses. I find that if the horses are 
treated similiarly many cases con- 
sidered chronic and hopeless, clear 
up. I have had considerable success 
with horses belonging to a number 
of friends and wish to continue to 
do research along these lines when- 
ever I can find the time to examine 
horse’s eyes and diagnose their ail- 
ments. 

“Riboflavin”, Dr. Kraskin contin- 
ues, “is undoubtedly a_ preventive 
for moonblindness in horses and has 
been known to the medica: profes- 
sion for some time as vitamin B:. 
What [I am interested in, however, ds 
curing eye troubles once they have 
begun as it has been successfully 
done with humans and for such 
troubles, vitamins are not the cure.” 


HAGERSTOWN FEED RATION 

A man in the feed business who 
gets into racing is sooner’ or later 
apt to get to experimenting with 
horse feeds. D. A. Stickell and Son 
of Hagerstown, Md., has a man in 
the firm by the name of Clyde Plank 
who bought himself a race horse. 
Mr. Plank got to talking to other 
horsemen about minerals, vitamins 
and so on. He found there were a 
lot of things horsemen were buying 
at drugstores that weren’t oats and 
hay so Mr. Plank did some more 
thinking and went to his friend Mr. 
Fuldy, who had been with D. A. 
Stickell for 40 years, with his idea 
for horse feed. The two began mix- 
ing things together. Pretty soon they 
took it out to the barn where Mr. 
Plank kept his horse. He liked it 
fine. They found some friends in 
Charles Town, West Virginia who 
had some horses at Mr. Boyle’s 3-4 
mile Zmporium and explained to 
them the idea. This was a month 
ago. Now the horseman are asking 
for more. They say their horses like 
it too. 

Mr. Fuldy when questioned about 
his feed said they just went about 
adding what Mr. Plank’s friends 
said ought to belong in a horse’s 
diet. One thing they knew was right 
was a fat, plump whole oat of 40 to 
42 lb. quality. This went in first. Next 
was some cod liver oil to help the 
horse’s digestion assimilate what 
was to follow. There was a lot of 
talk about tendons around the race 
track and Mr. Fuldy, being in the 
feed business with D. A. Stickell 


for 40 years remembered that poul- 
try men had trouble with chickens 
slipping their tendons and the cure 
was manganese sulphate. This was 
added to the list to build up and 
strengthen tendon tissue. Then came 
linseed oil meal as a good bloom get- 
ter, some bran and riboflavin sup- 
plement to keep moonblindness 
away. To this was added bone meal 
to supply ever necessary phosphor- 
ous, as important to animals as it 
is to grass, calcium carbonate as a 
bone puilder supplying lime. Then 
came iodized salt. ‘You know,” said 
Mr. Fuldy, “people with goiters are 
helped by iodized salt. We felt this 
would help a horse’s wind and horse- 
men all agreed with us.” Then the 
feed men added cracked corn as a 
quick source of energy and capped it 
all off with some molasses for taste. 

There were a few weeks there in 
which things were pretty much up 
in the air. It was kind of like a 
Kaleidoscope or composite photo- 
graph of everything horses should 
be fed, but Mr. Fuldy said when the 
Owners began to cry for more of the 
same he felt sure they were on the 
right track. When asked what their 
ration-child was to be called Mr. 
Fuldy said, ‘“Ata-Boy. You know 
when horses go by and numbers flash 
up and the crowd yells. Ata-Boy!” 
So one of these days, not so very far 
away, when D. A. Stickell and Son 
can find time, what with all the im- 
provements and enlargements they 
have been making to their plant, 
they are going to ship out some of 
this new feed along with some car- 
load lots of other feeds so horsemen 
besides those at Charles Town can 
try out Ata-Boy. 

(). 





Chronicle Quiz*Answers 





1. If a horse be shod with shoes made 
from a sword wherewith a man has 
been slain, he will be most swift 
and fleet and never, though ridden 
ever so hard, tire. 

. 63 days. 

. To run third in a race. 

. After the horse is partly cooled 
out look at the part of his back 
which has been covered by the sad- 
dle. Any wet spots which appear 
in this area, which otherwise will 
be generally dry, indicate undue 
pressure by the saddle. It should 
be re-stuffed accordingly 

5. On the side away from traffic. 

5. An expression used by exhibitors 
of harness horses to describe the 
gait of a horse who crosses his 
front feet. 
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THE CHRONICE 


RACING 


mons cu JAMAICA 


SPRING MEETING -- 1949 


APRIL 1 to MAY 5 
Entries Close Tuesday, March 1 


For Three-Year-Olds and Upward 
THE PAUMONOK HANDICAP - - - - - - = - $25,000 Added 


To be run Friday, April 1 Six Furlongs 
For Three-Year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $250 additional to start, with 
$25,000 added, of which $5,000 to second; $2,500 to third, and $1,250 to fourth. Weights Tuesday, March 22. Starters to be named 
through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


THE JAMAICA HANDICAP - - - - - $15,000 Added 
To be run Wednesday, April 13 Six Furlongs 

For Three-Year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $150 additional to start, with 

$15,000 added, of which $3,000 to second; $1,500 to third, and $750 to fourth. Weights Friday, April 8. Starters to be named through 

the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


THE EXCELSIOR HANDICAP .- =- - = $20,000 Added 
To be run Saturday, April 16 One Mile and a Sixteenth 

For Three-Year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $200 additional to start, with 

$20,000 added, of which $4,000 to second; $2,000 to third, and $1,000 to fourth. Weights Monday, April 11. Starters to be named 

through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


THE GALLANT FOX HANDICAP - - - - - = $50,000 Added 


To be run Saturday. April 30 One Mile and Three-Sixteenths 
For Three-year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $500 additional to start, with 
$50,000 added, of which $10,000 to second; $5,000 to third, and $2,500 to fourth. Weights Wednesday, April 30. Winners of $20,000 after 
publication of weights, 3 lbs. extra for those weighted at less than 124 lbs. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before 
the race at the usual time of closing. The Metropolitan Jockey Club will present a trophy to the owner of the winning horse. 


For Fillies and Mares Three-Year-Olds and Upward 
THE CORRECTION HANDICAP - - - - - - = - $15,000 Added 


To be run Wednesday, April 27 Six Furlongs 
For Fillies and Mares Three-Year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination, $150 additional 
to start, with $15,000 added, of which $3,000 to second; $1,500 to third, and $750 to fourth. Weights Friday, April 22. Starters to be 
named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


THE FIRENZE HANDICAP - - - - - - - = $25,000 Added 
To be run Thursday, May 5 : One Mile and a Sixteenth 

For Fillies and Mares Three-Year-Olds and Upward. By subscription of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomination, $250 additional 

to start, with $25,000 added, of which $5,000 to second; $2,500 to third, and $1,250 to fourth. Weights Saturday, April 30. Starters to be 

named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


For Three-Year-Olds 
THE EXPERIMENTAL FREE HANDICAP No. 1 , $20,000 Added 


To be run Saturday, April 2 Six Furlongs 
For Three-Year-Olds weighted in The Jockey Club Experimental Handicap. No subscription fee. $200 to start, with $20,000 added, of 
which $4,000 to second; $2,000 to third, and $1,000 to fourth. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the 
usual time of closing. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FREE HANDICAP No.2 - - = $25,000 Added 
To be run Saturday, April 9 One Mile and a Sixteenth 

For Three-Year-Olds weighted in The Jockey Club Experimental Handicap. No subscription fee. $250 to start, with $25,000 added, of 

— a aanee $2,500 to third, and $1,250 to fourth. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the 

usual time of closing. 


THE WOOD MEMORIAL - - $40,000 Added 
To be run Saturday, April 23 One Mile and a Sixteenth 

For Three-Year-Olds. By subscription of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomination, $250 to pass the entry box. $250 additional 

to start, with $40,000 added, of which $8,000 to second; $4,000 to third, and $2,000 to fourth. 126 lbs. Maidens allowed 5 lbs. Starters 

to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. The Metropolitan Jockey Club will present a 

trophy to the owner of the winning horse. 








For Fillies Three Years Old 
THE PRIORESS - - - = = = = = = $15,000 Added 


To be run Wednesday, April 6 Six Furlongs 
For Fillies Three Years Old. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination, $150 additional to start, with $15,000 
added, of which $3,000 to second; $1,500 to third, and $750 to fourth. 121 lbs. Non-winners of $40,000 allowed 5 lbs.; $7,500, 9 lbs. Starters 
to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


For Two-Year-Olds 
THE YOUTHFUL - = = = = $10,000 Added 


To be run Monday, May 2 Five Furlongs 
For Two-Year-Olds. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $100 additional to start, with $10,000 added, of 
which $2,000 to second; $1,000 to third, and $500 to fourth. 122 lbs. Non-winners of a Sweepstakes or two races allowed 5 lbs.; maidens, 
9 lbs. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


For Fillies Two Years Old 
THE ROSEDALE - - 2s © «= = $10,000 Added 
To be run Wednesday, April 20 Five Furlongs 
For Fillies Two-Year-Olds. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the. nomination; $100 additional to start, with $10,000 


added, of which $2,000 to second; $1,000 to third, and $500 to fourth. 119 lbs. Non-winners of a Sweepstakes or two races a!lowed 5 lbs.; 
maidens, 9 lbs. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. 


For Entry Blanks and Information Address 


THE METROPOLITAN JOCKEY CLUB 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York ’  Tel.: CHickering 4-2886 




















